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NoticE.—The third and last article on the Russian Agrarian 
Problem will be printed next week. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Canadians can hardly have hoped—certainly not 
expected—that the King would be able to accept their 
invitation to him to visit Canada in the autumn. 
claims of British government are now so many and so 
varied that grave inconvenience—not to put it higher— 
might result from the Sovereign’s long absence from 
this country. And it is of course a much more serious 
matter his being a long way off—as in Canada—than 
merely over the channel on the Continent. The 
Sovereign must be at the centre ; his viceroys—best of 
all, his son—must represent him at the circumference. 


One shrinks sometimes from expressions of sympathy 
with those in deep trouble, recognising that nothing 
can mitigate their grief: but, equally, nothing can 
really aggravate it. In the case of lesser ills sympathy 
is undoubtedly a helpful and heartening thing: but 
with the supreme ones it cannot avail. The blow 
that has struck Lord Curzon is of this nature. No 
sympathy avails and anything like a parade of it is 
hateful beyond words. But it is a simple human 
instinct to express it. 


Mr. Churchill’s long statement on Wednesday dis- 
posed of the suggestion that 3,000 Zulus were mas- 
sacred after the Mome Valley fight. Only 3,500 have 
been killed throughout the whole of the operations. 
The fact that 2,000 prisoners have been taken and that 
the Natal doctors have given extensive medical aid 
to the Zulu wounded is a sufficient answer to the 
‘*no quarter” indictment. Equally simple is the ex- 
planation with regard to Bambaata’s head. It was 
taken for purposes of identification, was not exhibited 
and was decently buried with the body. Natal surely is 
showing extreme patience under this dropping fire of 
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pro-Zulu insinuation and allegation. The fighting has 
been suspended during the week in order to give the 
enemy a chance to surrender, and even that act of 
humanity is doubted. The Bishop of Zululand has un- 
fortunately lent some colour to these allegations by a 
letter which the Natal Government have published con- 
cerning Colonel Royston’s column. In wars where 
native levies are engaged it is always difficult to 
exercise complete control whilst the frenzy of fight is 
in their blood, but inquiry shows that the outrages 
perpetrated by the friendly blacks have been gravely 
exaggerated. 


In the course of his statement Mr. Churchill man- 
aged to say that Bambaata’s head has been treated 
better under the present Government than the Mahdi’s 
was under a Unionist Government. Mr. Churchill im- 
proves steadily. He must be mellowing. At question 
time in particular he is extraordinarily good. It was 
grand the way in which he sat on Mr. Lonsdale the 
other day—‘‘even the honourable member might 
understand that”! It is curious that the Speaker 
markedly failed to appreciate either of these exquisite 
sallies. 


Anxiety to know the lines on which the Government 
propose to settle the Transvaal Constitution has been 
reflected not only in the questions put to the Prime 
Minister by Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Balfour but in the 
speech of Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams in opening the 
Orange River Colony Legislature. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman does not pledge himself that any full and 
definite statement will be made on the subject when 
the Colonial vote is taken on Tuesday week. His 
reason for caution is that at present the Government 
have not seen the Ridgeway Committee’s report and 
consequently cannot say whether they can endorse its 
recommendations. But surely ten days afford an ample 
interval in which to grasp the essentials of the Com- 
mittee’s proposals and come to some decision concerning 
them. To confer responsible Government by Order in 
Council without ascertaining the views of Parliament is 
at least unusual, and after all that has been suggested 
as to the pro-Dutch leanings of the Committee, it is 
only natural that the Opposition should be keenly 
sensitive as to the decision at which the Government 
may arrive. 
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Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams describes the situation 
in South Africa in a sentence when he says that 
there is no prospect of improvement in trade till a 
settlement has been arrived at on the Rand. Every- 
thing is now dependent on the electoral basis of the 
Constitution to be substituted for the Lyttelton plan of 
last year. If Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s fears are realised 
and the constituencies are so devised that a Boer 
majority is practically assured, then a Dutch adminis- 
tration will follow and with it disaster to British com- 
mercial interests, if not to British supremacy. If on 
the other hand a British majority—which the Boers 
themselves naively say they do not object to provided 
it is not a Rand majority—is secured, then confidence 
will return and business improve. Every day’s delay 
unfortunately tends to the prejudice of the British case. 
In the existing condition of things so many British 
leave the country and will only return when there is 
some prospect of resuming business. 


Mr. Alfred Beit never did himself justice, and con- 
sequently was hardly ever done justice to by others. 
He was constitutionally shy, and not even millions 
gave him a confident or impressive demeanour. He cut 
a very poor figure before the House of Commons 
Committee that inquired into the Raid, although he 
knew ten times as much about the mining industry as 
did Mr. Rhodes, who ate his sandwiches and drank 
his stout and patronised his judges. Alfred Beit’s 
affection for Cecil Rhodes was romantic, for he must 
have sacrificed quite a third of his fortune to the poli- 
tical schemes of his friend. Although he remained a 
German subject, the British nation ought to speak 
well of Mr. Beit, for he had a genuine enthusiasm for 
a British South Africa. The respect which was felt 
for him, not only by his partners, but by the whole 
South African ‘‘ crowd”, is a testimony to his goodness 
of character. He was far from being a money-grubber, 
for he was full of imagination and big political ideas. 


If colonists can be induced to join the Liberal Colo- 
nial Club which was inaugurated on Thursday night, 
good should result. The founders of the club, free- 
traders though they be, are not however the members 
of the party in power who most need education on 
Colonial questions. Lord Durham was careful to 
dissociate himself and his friends from those who, 
claiming ‘‘the good title of Liberals”, appear to 
possess none of the attributes of British public opinion. 
‘* The mother of the young giant must be taught to feel 
a pridein him”, says Mr. George Meredith, cryptically. 
If by ‘‘ mother” he means the Liberal party, then we 
agree. 


_ The official story of Turkish action at Tabah is not 
quite identical with that published at the time. Turkey 
was the original complainant. British Egyptian move- 
ments in the neighbourhood were regarded—honestly 
or otherwise—as encroaching on Turkish territory. 
Turkey adopted ‘‘a peremptory and minatory tone” 
in her messages on the subject, and proceeded to 
make what she no doubt would be pleased to de- 
scribe as a counter-move. Sir Edward Grey was 
as courteous as firm in the attitude he adopted; his 
assurances went for nothing. Turkey was prepared 
to take the Jaw into her own hands and presume upon 
the vaguely privileged position she occupies with regard 
to Egypt. What happened we know. 


One satisfactory feature of the negotiations from the 
British point of view was the emphatic support given 
to Sir Nicolas O’Conor by the representatives of the 
Powers. Their ready assurance, that they considered 
the Porte wholly in the wrong, combined with the 
movements of the British troops and fleet to induce the 
Sultan’s surrender and save the necessity for an appeal 
to arms. The affair has proved costly to Egypt in more 
senses than one. There will be a permanent increase in 
the British garrison, the cost of which will fall on the 
Egyptian Exchequer. Money that would have other- 
wise gone to the material development of Egypt will 
now be earmarked in the interests of quiet and order. 


We regret that it has been found necessary to 
abandon the visit of the British fleet to Russia. ‘The 
Tsar and his advisers feel that in view of the political 


Situation in Russia the presence of foreign ships in 
their ports might be misconstrued and give rise to new 
internal difficulties which it is especially important 
to avoid just now. The decision no doubt accounts 
to a large extent for the fall in Russian securities 
which has taken place during the week and has en- 
couraged alarmist views as to the general outlook. 


In Parliament the Government came badly out of the 
debate on Mr. F. E. Smith’s motion for adjournment. 
Mr. Haldane himself evidently felt that he was in a 
tight place. He hadto meet two definite charges, not 
exactly of bad faith, but certainly of misleading the 
House in effect, whatever his intention. No one can 
read his former speeches on army matters this Session 
and his answers to questions in May without inferring 
that he would make no immediate reductions in the 
army, and that the House would be given ample time 
to discuss any scheme he proposed. And it is very 
difficult to understand that Mr. Haldane did not mean 
the House to make this inference. Now it turns out 
that the army is to be reduced by ten battalions, 
and the House will have no opportunity to discuss so 
violent a reduction until the whole thing is an accom- 
plished fact. And these are the people who used to 
complain so bitterly of Mr. Balfour’s want of considera- 
tion for the dignity of the House of Commons! Mr. 
Balfour put it very pertinently that the Government 
was reducing the House to a mere debating club. It 
is not strange that the Speaker refused to accept the 
Prime Minister’s motion for the’ closure. 


Mr. Haldane attempted to parry the point, that he 
was carrying through his scheme without the sanction 
of Parliament, by the countercharge that the Unionist 
Government did the same in carrying through the 
extensive scrapping of old men-of-war. But the analogy 
breaks down. It was open to Parliament to interfere 
and require the ships to be recommissioned. The 
Government did not consult Parliament only when it 
was too late for Parliament to interfere. As to army 
reduction, Mr. Haldane now says he only meant reduc- 
tion of home battalions. It is not possible to find the 
word ‘‘home” in the ‘‘ Times” report of his speech, 
and at any rate the battalions he proposes to do away 
with are now at home. Mr. Arnold-Forster effectively 
turned Mr. Haldane’s tu quoque, that he had intended 
to abolish fourteen battalions, by showing that his pro- 
posed reduction was contingent on the adoption of a 
basis for expansion which was part and parcel of the 
whole plan. Mr. Haldane has not provided any basis 
of expansion. Mr. Smith did well in raising the whole 
question, also in the manner of his speech. 


In the service clubs one hears very little in favour 
of Mr. Haldane’s scheme. Indeed it is seldom that 
a new scheme has been so generally condemned. 
Both Mr. Brodrick’s and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s pro- 
posals found adherents; but so far almost the only 
thing we have heard in favour of Mr. Haldane’s is 
that he has restored the former period of enlistment, 
seven years with the colours and five in the reserves, 
which is after all the best compromise which can be 
effected in this direction. An idea seems to prevail 
that so great is the outcry against Mr. Haldane’s 
proposal to reduce the Guards by two battalions that 
he will be induced to stay his hand. But we fear there 
is no hope for the line infantry. 


Mr. John Morley’s statement on the Indian Budget 
yesterday was wholly encouraging, and perhaps all the 
more attractive because it was less loaded with com- 

licated figures than most Budget statements. India 

1S prosperous, and the estimated surplus for the current 
year is £800,000. Mr. Morley is not the only states- 
man connected with India who would like to see the 
salt tax swept away altogether, but the exigencies 
of revenue must relegate the wish to the category 
of pious free-trade aspirations. The House resisted 
by 153 to 89 the proposal to put the Secretary of 
State’s salary on the Estimates. 


The discussion of the Welsh department of the 
Education Bill, which came up on Tuesday, enlivened 
the House if it did not enlighten it. As usual, the 
clauses as they’stood in the. Government Bill did not 
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represent the Government’s intention ; and Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who sat in the Education Minister’s seat— 
very uncomfortably—on this occasion, could only get 
the Bill into shape by making an eclectic patchwork 
out of the Opposition’s amendments. The outcome was 
a proposal to create anew Minister of the Crown, or 
some one like a Minister of the Crown—for Mr. Lloyd- 
George naturally could not make intelligible to the 
House what was not intelligible to himself—to control 
and to represent the Council of Wales. The insolence 
of this proposal to create a new department and a new 
Minister by way of amendment, slipped into a most 
complicated Bill at the very last moment, excited 
Mr. Balfour to a high degree of anger. Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s answer was mere rudeness. It might have 
been the Solicitor-General speaking. 


Mr. Birrell has got into many tangles in his conduct 
of the Education Bill, but seldom into one so inextricable 
as his ‘‘ bilateral clause”. He had promised as Minister 
of Education to introduce a new clause allowing equally 
to local authorities and the owners of Church schools an 
appeal to the Board of Education, in the case of either 
party declining to enter into any agreement with the 
other for the use by a local authority of a Voluntary 
school house. This was to prevent the ‘‘ ordinary” 
denominational facilities being illusory. Well, Mr. 
Birrell moved his clause. But even while he moved he 
argued wholly against it, and announced that the 
Government would oppose it ; which they did. This is 
keeping a promise to the ear, and breaking it to the 
hope, if you will. 


Subsequently a clause was introduced and passed to 
embody, according to Mr. Birrell, the general view of 
the House on the subject of delegation. It is a very 
long and very complicated clause. The upshot of it is 
that a county council, not included amongst certain 
small councils especially exempted, must delegate 
certain of its powers to smaller bodies of various 
descriptions. The delegated powers will not include, 
the appointment and payment of teachers. The theory 
is that education must be delivered from ‘‘bureaucracy’’, 
the fashionable béte noir of the hour and of those who 
do not know what the word, still less what the thing, 
means. In fact no small body in the country does or 
ever has, or ever will, take any interest in education. 
County councils, and their committees, do take a little: 
which may explain the improvement under Mr. Balfour’s 
Act of 1902. The incapacity of the House to deal with 
educational questions was illustrated by a Conserva- 
tive’s objection to the best provision of the new clause, 
enabling county councils to delegate to an unelected 
body of experts. Apparently the test of a good educa- 
tional administrator is that he should know nothing of 
— and be elected by those who care nothing 
or it. 


The debate on the problem of unemployment on 
Thursday was useful. There appears to be ground for 
hoping that at length this gravest of social disorders will 
be treated in a more or less scientific way. This advance 
has been made possible very largely by the Act of 1905, 
an imperfect measure but a useful first step. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald put it very well when he said that 
the failure of this Act was largely its justification. Mr. 
Burns proposes to spend some 4 200,000 on the unem- 
ployed. We are very glad that the fund is to be 
administered from Whitehall and not locally. 


The Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Police 
sat on Tuesday for the first time, Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones M.P. presiding. No time is to be lost in hearing 
the D’Angely case which has excited many people in 
and out of Parliament; it will be the next evidence 
dealt with. Sir Edward Henry, Commissioner of 
Police, was the witness examined on Tuesday. He 
declared, in his statement—which should be read word 
for word at least once by everybody who condemns the 
London police offhand—that no inducement of any sort 
is held out to the men to be unduly active or anxious 
to make arrests for drunkenness, disorder and solicita- 
tion in the streets ; in fact to make such an arrest at 
night means loss of rest to the constable and harder 
work than usual: he will not go off duty till 6 a.m. 


and by 10 A.M. he will have to be in court. It is 
evidence like this which assures one of the truth of the 
old slangy song ‘‘ The policeman’s life is not a happy 
one”. 


The Commissioner dealt in detail with solicitation and 
the system the police followed in identifying offenders. 
It has every appearance of being a careful and con- 
scientious system. Mistakes may no doubt occur from 
time to time, and they are necessarily cruel for the 
sufferers, but we believe they are very rare. The 
Commissioner also touched on drunkenness. It seems 
we are not quite so sober as some experts consider. 
Everybody knows that the police hate running in 
drunken people: it is a nuisance which most of us have 
seen them avoiding as longasthey can. Still the Com- 
missioner says that 60,000 cases of drunkenness in London 
are dealt with every year. Here is hope still for those 
who believe we are becoming a race of maudlin decadent 
teetotalers. Sixty thousand people run in for drunken- 
ness in London alone. Say the police arrest one in 
every four drunken people—this yields, from the alco- 
holic point of view, a comforting total of a quarter of 
a million drunken people a year, to say nothing of 
mildly tipsy people indoors. Also there are some 
drunkards of spirit left to London. The Commissioner 
States that every year between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred constables are put on the sick list 
through injuries received at the hands of the drinkers. 
Poor Sir Wilfrid Lawson—one wishes he had been 
spared to read this indisputable evidence that the drink 
reformer’s occupation is not yet quite gone. 


The coroner’s inquest on the passengers who were 
killed in the Salisbury accident was concluded on 
Monday. The London and South Western Railway 
Company announced, through Mr. Acland who repre- 
sented them, that they accepted full responsibility—ia 
other words, the right to full compensation both of the 
injured and of the families of those passengers who 
were killed is unreservedly acknowledged. The cause 
of the accident in the view of the mechanical engineers 
is quite simple—excessive speed at a point where the 
company’s regulations, posted up in every engine-shed 
and subscribed to by every driver, forbid a speed of 
over thirty miles an hour. Robins, the driver of the 
wrecked train, had taken express trains for many years 
over this piece of line, he wasa teetotaler, he was ap- 
parently in an absolutely fit condition to be in charge 
of the boat-train engine on the Sunday morning. Of 
his own accord he told a fellow worker at Templecombe 
that he did not intend to reach Waterloo before his 
time, as this would mean being hauled up before 
‘*the governor ””—words of a strange and unknowing 
prophecy. 


Yet he took the train on to the curve, according to 
the guard, at ‘‘ over sixty miles an hour”, shutting off 
steam, it is true, but not applying his brakes, though 
the guard by moving the needle of the vacuum brake 
tried to warn him that the train was travelling at a 
forbidden rate. The awful lapse by the driver is not 
to be explained—never will be explained. The secret 
lies buried with him. He was a little late before reach- 
ing Salisbury, but even had it been absolutely neces- 
sary to make up lost time there were plenty of other 
places between Salisbury and London where it might 
have been done safely. As a fact express drivers are 
not punished or reprimanded if they give a good reason 
for being late. On the other hand they are punished 
by afine for being before their time. A striking feature 
of the evidence in this case was the timing to half- 
minutes of the signalmen in the various boxes between 
Tisbury and Salisbury which the train passed. In this 
way the speed at the time of the accident could be 
estimated. Seeing that the driver left Templecombe 
at the regulation time and yet was late when he reached 
Salisbury, the pace could not all through have been so 
hot as some of the passengers imagined. Probably it 
was never dangerous till the curve was reached, and 
then it was bound to be fatal. Mr. Drummond, a 
recognised authority in such matters, even thinks that 
ninety miles might be done safely on straight rails. 


Private benefactions for scientific research are still 
comparatively rare in this country, so that it is with 
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particular pleasure we note the opening yesterday by 
the President of the Board of Agriculture of a laboratory 
for agricultural bacteriology at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, the new building and its equipment 
being the gift of Mr. J. F. Mason, the member for 
Windsor. Mr. Mason’s father, the late Mr. James 
Mason of Eynsham Hall, conducted numerous agri- 
cultural experiments which had for their object the 
better utilisation of the bacteria that fertilise the soil by 
drawing nitrogen from the atmosphere, and Mr. Mason 
has put up the present building to keep his father’s 
memory living in the most effective way, by continuing 
his work. This particular branch of science, in which 
are involved some of the greatest possibilities of de- 
velopment in agriculture, has received all too little 
attention in England ; in fact the new ‘‘ James Mason” 
laboratory will be the first of its kind in the country. 


It is to be hoped that Lord Carrington, who declared 
the building open, will see his way to obtaining some 
assistance from the Treasury for the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, the only institution of its kind in 
the world receiving no support from public funds. It 
is well known that the income Rothamsted gets from 
its endowment is very inadequate to the work it 
should perform as the only agricultural research station 
England possesses, and though the Board of Agri- 
culture are supposed to have drafted a scheme for its 
assistance, there are yet no signs of a grant in aid. 
Lord Carrington should not allow his party to forget 
that on them lies a special duty towards agricultural 
research and education, for they have always preached 
that the British farmer wants knowledge and not pro- 
tection. 


The attention of the lord-lieutenants in many of the 
counties is now being drawn to gentlemen ready to 
undertake the duties of justice of the peace, and local 
newspapers contain items of strictly local interest about 
Mr. This or That who has just been sworn in. It is 
well known that Lord Loreburn is the moving power 
behind the lord-lieutenant just now, and naturally 
enough the new magistrates are not Tories. In fact 
it will be found on inquiry that in many cases they 
worked for the Liberal candidate at the last election. 
However it is only fair to say that some very suitable 
men are being chosen. One only wishes that the Lord 
Chancellor could choose them all himself: then pro- 
bably there would be little to complain about. It is a 
pity party politics should count at all in the work of 
selecting men to serve as justices ; and it isto be hoped 
that gradually the habit will become obsolete. 


‘The Majority” has made a record. It was not 
even a nine days’ wonder. It came into existence 
after long travail on Tuesday July 10 and it joined 
the goodly company of which its title was suggestive 
on Saturday July 14. In its second issue it claimed 
to have established a record in getting 370,000 or 
more copies on the market, and with its fifth issue 
its proprietary decided that their financial resources 
were not equal to fighting the battle which awaits all 
new periodicals—halfpenny dailies, sixpenny weeklies 
and half-crown monthlies alike. Their wise resolve to 
cut a loss only makes it the more remarkable that the 
directors should ever have embarked on so quixotic 
an enterprise. Honourable men, they are the chief 
sufferers. Theirs is not the only majority—whether 
journalistic or political—which might commit the happy 
despatch with advantage. 


It is satisfactory to notice that at length official 
bodies are waking up to the fact that the motor- 
omnibus, as it exists at present, is an abomination. 
Kensington at any rate is waking ; considering the din 
and rattle, the wonder is we can ever have slept since 
these vehicles of torture to the ears and nerves came 
in. It is a gross thing that we should be subjected 
to eight or ten hours’ incessant din of heaps of old 
scrap iron set in motion. The muddle of London loco- 
motion is well shown in the correspondence between 
Sir Theodore Martin and the Commissioner of Police. 
The Commissioner quite agrees that the new omnibuses 
are causing ‘‘serious annoyance and inconvenience”’, 
yet he has not any power to prescribe their routes, nor 
has he power to limit their speed. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 


HE death of Mr. Alfred Beit removes the second of 
the pair of remarkable men who are responsible 
for the present situation in South Africa. Whether 
the conquest of Kruger and Steyn, and the annexation 
of the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State, 
turn out to bea blessing or a curse, the conquest and 
annexation are as indisputably the work of Cecil 
Rhodes and Alfred Beit as the loss of our American 
colonies was the work of George Grenville and 
George III. Without the financial co-operation of Mr. 
Beit, Rhodes could never have carried out the Jameson 
Raid, andthe South African War was the inevitable sequel 
of the Jameson Raid. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that without Alfred Beit the career of Cecil Rhodes 
could not have been what it was. The men who move 
the world may be divided into two classes, the arith- 
meticians and the rhetoricians : a partnership between 
aman of figures and a man of words is seldom seen, 
but is always irresistible. Without Beit at his elbow 
to prompt him, Rhodes was helpless and muddled in 
the details of business, yawning over balance-sheets, 
and puzzled by cost of production. Without Rhodes 
at his ear to whisper sonorous words of conquest, Beit 
dwindled to the successful share-dealer. The one man 
was the complement of the other, and the admiration 
of each for the opposite qualities in the other was 
enthusiastic. The financial plan of the celebrated 
amalgamation of the Kimberley diamond mines was 
Beit’s: but Rhodes supplied the moral force which 
carried it through. And so it was with the Mata- 
bele War, the Raid, and the Boer War. The solid, 
unimaginative business-men, whom we call Kaffir 
Magnates, reluctantly followed Beit into the whirlpool 
of South African politics, and Beit was drawn in by 
his friendship for Rhodes. That is what we mean by 
saying that for the present situation in South Africa 
Rhodes and Beit are responsible ; and both have de- 
parted with dramatic suddenness before the ultimate 
results of their joint work could be developed. 

Will those results be good or evil? That depends 
upon the handling of the present situation by the 
Imperial Government and the political parties in the 
Transvaal. If the Imperial Government chooses to 
counteract or repudiate the policy to which Rhodes 
and Beit devoted their lives, namely, the union of the 
South African states under British supremacy, un- 
doubtedly it has the power to do so. Under the new 
Constitution, the outlines of which may be explained by 
the Prime Minister in a few days, the constituencies 
can easily be arranged so as to give the Boers, whose 
population is larger than the British, a majority. We 
do not believe that the Government will dare to do 
this, nor, to do justice to the older and more experienced 
statesmen in the Cabinet, do we believe that they wish 
to do it. Unpopular as the war may be now with the 
working classes, the bill has been paid, and a Govern- 
ment which should restore the fruits of conquest to 
the conquered would be condemned by the common- 
sense of the nation. We feel sure that the first im- 
pression created by the Prime Minister’s announcement 
will be favourable : but we warn the sanguine to beware 
of concluding that everything will be settled by the 
publication of the new Constitution. The question of 
Chinese indentured labour will still remain. Suppose 
that the new Transvaal legislature passes a labour law 
practically identical with the present ordinance, will the 
Imperial Government veto it ? The constitutional right of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to veto any Act of 
any colonial legislature has been exercised frequently in 
the case of Canada and in the case of Australia, and, 
we believe, in the case of the Cape Colony. Whether 
Lord Elgin would or would not veto an Act for the 
continuance of Chinese labour would depend, we shou!d 
think, on the circumstances in which the law was 
passed. If all political parties in the Transvaal agreed 
to the Act, not even the present Radical Government 
would dare to veto it. Lord Elgin might suggest 
amendments in the Act, and after discussion a compro- 
mise would be effected. But the wholesale rejection of 
a unanimous demand for foreign indentured labour by 
a self-governing colony is a course too heroic even for 
Mr. Churchill. If therefore parties in the Transvaal 
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can agree amongst themselves about Chinese labour, 
they will get what they want. But is there any 
chance of such agreement? There are three parties 
in the Transvaal at present, the Boers, led by General 
Botha, the Progressives, led by Sir George Farrar and 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and the Responsible Govern- 
ment party, led by Mr. E. P. Solomon. It should be 
explained to those unfamiliar with Transvaal politics 
that about the time of the granting of the Lyttelton 
Constitution the British party bifurcated into those 
who supported that Constitution, and those who claimed 
the full measure of self-government. The Lyttelton 
Constitution was what is known as representative 
government in the colonies, that is a legislature 
partly nominated by the Governor and an executive 
wholly nominated by and responsible to him—in short 
a compromise between the despotism of a Crown 
colony and the full autonomy of a wholly elective 
assembly with an executive answerable to it. The 
younger and more advanced wing of the British party 
were not satisfied with the Lyttelton Constitution, and 
so they formed themselves into the Responsible Govern- 
ment party under the leadership of Mr. Solomon. 
The Progressives, who were satisfied with the Lyttelton 
Constitution, are the political heirs of the Reform Com- 
mittee of 1895, and include several Raiders as well as 
most of the older and wealthier British residents. 
Now that full responsible government is to be granted 
to the Transvaal, the reason for the existence of two 
British parties has disappeared, but as so often 
happens, unfortunately, the two parties have not re- 
united, and still present a divided front to the 
Boers. It is impossible to call the secessionists 
from the Progressives anything but Solomonites, and 
like most middle parties they will be able to hold the 
balance of power between the Dutch and the British. 
Mr. Solomon will occupy a position analogous to that 
of Mr. Parnell in 1885: if he withdraws his support 
from Sir George Farrar and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick and 
adds it to General Botha, the Boers will have a majority ; 
or to put it a little differently, Mr. Solomon will have a 
majority if the Boers support him. What are the 
principles of the Solomonites? And what are they 
likely to do after the elections? So far as we have 
been able to discover, the principles of Mr. Solomon and 
his friends are a leaning towards the Boers, and a bias 
against the British capitalists. In a small community 
like Johannesburg, where the conditions of life have 
been very hard since the war for all but a few, it is 
only natural that those few should be unpopular, and 
that there should be a good deal of jealousy and ill-will 
against the three or four millionaire firms who control 
the mining industry of the Rand. This feeling is of 
course strongest in the breasts of the young, clever, 
ambitious men, who have got their own mining 
schemes, and who resent the idea of being governed by 
the ‘‘ corner-house’’, as the office of Messrs. Ecksteins 
is called in ‘‘ Joburg”. Mr. Solomon, who is a clever 
Africander lawyer, has seized his opportunity, and made 
himself the mouthpiece of all this jealousy and dis- 
content amongst the British party. As we know how 
often the ballot-box is made the instrument for avenging 
real or imaginary social slights, we should not be sur- 
prised if a larger percentage of British electors vote 
for Mr. Solomon than is calculated by the Progressive 
leaders. Indeed, so rapidly has this idea been spreading 
lately that well-informed persons in London confidently 
designate Mr. Solomon as the first Premier of the 
British Transvaal, though whether he will owe his 
position in Parliament to the Boers or the Pro- 
gressives, no one is prepared to assert. The phrase 
is that Mr. Solomon will form a ‘* Moderate 
government”: but ‘‘ moderate” in what sense? We 
understand that it will be a coalition government : but 
with whom is Mr. Solomon going to coalesce, General 
Botha or the Progressives? Looking at the issue from 
the point of view of the unhappy shareholder in South 
African mines, and putting Imperial politics on one 
side, some say that the best thing which could happen 
would be a Boer majority, as then we should hear no 
more about Chinese slavery. On the other hand, if the 
Progressives form a government, the Boers will keep 
the Chinese labour question open as a topic of opposi- 
tion, and will work with the Radicals at Westminster 


for the ruin of the mining industry. If this be true, and 
it wears a plausible air, it is most unfortunate that the 
economic salvation of the colony should depend upon 
the political triumph of the Boers. But then that is 
one of the consequences of having a Radical Govern- 
ment at Westminster. 


ISLAM AND EGYPT. 


St. publication of the White Book containing the 

correspondence relating to the Egyptian frontier 
is convincing proof, if any were needed, of the 
wisdom of Sir Edward Grey’s attitude in the Foreign 
Office debate. A State paper of graver import has 
rarely been issued. It contains not merely a re- 
capitulation of the recent dispute with Turkey, but 
also despatches from Lord Cromer which must 
awaken serious consideration in the minds of those 
who reflect upon the obligations of England. Lord 
Cromer is a man of so much caution and modera- 
tion that when he confesses to apprehension, the 
ordinary man must listen and believe. At all events 
he will not hesitate to admit the need for forethought 
and preparation. They who found fault with the 
recent severities of Egyptian justice were impelled 
thereto by the ridiculous tendency still prevalent in some 
minds of judging the East by Western standards. This 
attitude is soon corrected by a little first-hand know- 
ledge, but that is just what such people rarely trouble 
to acquire. ‘‘ Lupum auribus teneo” said Tiberius 
when speaking of his relations with the Roman 
nobility, and this phrase expresses only too exactly 
the reflections of our representative in Egypt. If 
our hold is sensibly relaxed even for a while we 
may be confronted with a situation which will involve 
expenditure both of money and life which the 
country would face with reluctance but may avoid by 
timely provision. Such provision we cannot doubt 
for a moment will be suitably made. No sane man 
could contend at the present crisis that the Turkish 
element in Egyptian society is ‘* struggling and rightly 
struggling to be free”, in fact it is quite clear that 
already a latitude is permitted to it and its scurrilous 
press which is injurious to the higher interests of the 
country. The suppression of that class of journalism 
known as ‘“‘ Pan-Islamic” would clearly be as much 
to the interest of the Egyptians themselves as of British 
rule. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the story of the 
wrangle with Turkey about Egyptian boundaries. 
The incidents belonging to it are fully set out in this 
document and are already ancient history. The im- 
portant question is rather what are the dangers still 
threatening of which that quarrel was merely an indica- 
tion? We fear it must be admitted that the nominal 
rulers of Egypt were by no means enthusiastically 
on the British side during that crisis. We do 
not mean that they were desirous to surrender 
Egyptian territory to Turkey but rather that they 
would gladly have employed Turkish pressure to relax 
British control. Whoever may be the authors of the 
strange document which Lord Cromer’s imprimatur 
alone leads us to consider important, we imagine 
that on the whole it does express the views of 
some enlightened Egyptians. They feel that our rule 
has conferred blessings upon the country but in the 
case of a crusade they would rally to their own 
religion. There is nothing novel in this to anyone 
who has followed the history of the East with any 
attention. But the attitude of the average Egyptian 
is certainly far behind even this standard, indeed it 
is rather that of the Oriental everywhere. He recognises 
that peace and prosperity follow in our train, but then 
he would accept any power that exists as ordained of 
God. In fact he cares little about the order and 
repose assured by our Government. He would rather 
endure oppression from above if he might deal with those 
below him on the same system. All the years of our 
rule in India have made little impression upon our 
subjects. They would cheerfully accept a state of 
things in which they might have greater freedom to werk 
their own will, even though they had in return to bow to 
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the exactions of a superior. In fact the Oriental habit of 
mind is such that they would rather endure discomfort 
in their own fashion than receive benefits from the un- 
believer. After all years of intercourse do not bring 
together elements which are essentially disparate. 
The apology for our position in Egypt is the same as 
that for our position in India. It is not that the people 
welcome our control but that it is good for them to 
endure it. We must not expect that it will be main- 
tained by the gratitude of those below, it can only be 
guaranteed by a strong hand above. When we import 
also the incalculable element of religious fanaticism we 
afe confronted by graver dangers. They may easily be 
exaggerated, but, in this case, they cannot be ignored. 
We admit that the expression ‘‘ Pan-Islamism” is a 
convenient formula but it is a deceptive guide. If it be 
used as connoting an attempt on the part of Abdul 
Hamid to rouse Mohammedanism all over the world 
against Christianity it is an absurdity. The Tabah 
incident arose from nothing sostupendous. It was the 
old story of ambitious officers on the frontier backed up 
by influence in the Palace, in this case Izzet Pacha, 
but disowned when pressure became too strong. Such 
incidents have been familiar in our relations with Russia 
in Asia. The Turkish troops are still grappling with 
the Arab revolt, not even the Holy Places are securely 
in the grasp of the Padishah and the talk of a Pan- 
Islamic rising is falsified a thousand times by the paltry 
collapse of the whole Tabah business. In fact there has 
been no genuine attempt at stirring up what may be 
legitimately denominated ‘‘ Pan-Islamic” feeling since 
the tampering with the Afghans soon suppressed by 
Lord Dufferin. The Sultan’s game is played on a less 
magnificent scale. There is indeed a large party in 
Egypt which is Mohammedan but strongly against every- 
thing or anything connected with Abdul Hamid. It is 
forgotten, or more probably not known, by those who 
talk so glibly of the Sultan rousing Egypt on his own 
behalf that the country is full of fugitives from Stam- 
boul and among them many distinguished Turks who 
have fled from his jealous, suspicious and persistent 
persecutions. According to Lord Cromer’s own de- 
spatches there is a constant demand for the surrender 
of Turkish deserters. This of course refers rather to 
the unfortunate recruits, Syrians in particular, who fly 
across the border to escape the Turkish service in 
Arabia which is looked upon, not without reason, as a 
death sentence. 

Pan-Islamism therefore in its wider sense need not 
be seriously considered, but if we confine the scene to 
North Africa it is of grave concern to all Powers that 
hold territory in those regions. The French Govern- 
ment are sensibly applying the formula ‘‘ proximus 
ardet Ucalegon” to their own possessions. There is 
undoubtedly a sense of unrest and discontent stirring 
in the Mohammedan mind along the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is perhaps interesting but not 
very profitable at the present moment to inquire as to 
its genesis. It is probably to be found in the proceed- 
ings at Algeciras. Some wild theorists indicate Japanese 
victories and others German intrigues as its source, but, 
leaving aside fantasy, we may probably indicate the 
struggle over Morocco as the determining cause 
operating upon what Lord Cromer describes as the 
inconsistency of the Oriental mind. But this incon- 
sistency is in great measure only apparent from the 
fact that, while appreciating our rule, they prefer the 
claims of their own religion when it comes into conflict 
with us. But weare inclined to think that the blessings 
of Western government, as we have said above, are 
even less appreciated than is commonly believed and 
that with all their drawbacks Oriental methods would 
be cheerfully substituted. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is clear. In 
spite of the work we have done in Egypt we have no 
more captured the Eastern imagination there than else- 
where. The idea therefore of relying on Egyptian 
gratitude and support is absurd. Our robustest 
fadicals admit the beneficent despotism of Lord Cromer 
and logically therefore must support him with the men 

wants, especially as Egypt is to pay for them. 


THE WELSH MOVE. 


M® BALFOUR was no doubt righteously resent. 

ful of the Government's cool indifference to con- 
stitutional precedent in slipping into an Education Bill, 
by way of a sort of side amendment, a new Minister 
and a new Department. 
it was treating the House shabbily. But we are not 
sure Mr. Balfour was not unwittingly promoting Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s nefarious design. The device of raising 
a great dust and getting things through unnoticed—or 
unappreciated—in the smother is often successful. The 
heat generated in Tuesday’s debate directed atten- 
tion from matters graver ‘than discourtesy to the 
House or contempt for constitutional usage. Time 
that might have gone to defining and making plain the 
Government’s game in Wales was spent in constitutional 
argument. And now the Welsh clauses have passed 
through the House without the debate that could 
make them intelligible to the public. The discussion 
was hurried, fragmentary, and brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by guillotine. Mr. Lloyd-George, to add 
to the confusion, accepted parts of amendments here 
and parts of amendments there: so that it is not at all 
easy to make out what the Welsh scheme really is. 
Mr. Lloyd-George probably foresaw this and got the 
Welsh clauses drafted in a form he did not mean to 
retain. Thus the country was not allowed an oppor- 
tunity to study the Government plan beforehand, and 
will find it very difficult to understand it now that it is 
passed. The ‘‘ concessions” too were clever. It is an 
admirable plan to give away lavishly, provided that you 
give away nothing you want tokeep. It throws opposi- 
tion off its guard, and gains you a reputation for fairness 
and a conciliatory temper. Mr. Lloyd-George’s con- 
cessions will admirably fulfil their object. They have 
obscured the Government plan; they have made it 
easier to defend against criticism; while they will 
hardly interfere even now with the real object of the 
scheme, and ultimately will not interfere at all. 

The original proposal, as expressed in the Bill, was 
to create a Council for Wales, consisting of members 
appointed by county and borough councils ; and this 
Council was to take the place for Wales of the Board 
of Education, of the Board of Agriculture on its 
instructional side, and of the Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education. The Government education 
grants were to be paid over to this Council by the 
Board of Education, who would have nothing further 
to say in the matter ; no power to see that the money 
was well spent, or that the educational standard 
was kept up. Thus Wales becomes in one great 
department of national life absolutely autonomous, 
a unit by itself. It was obvious that, intended 
or not, this made an easy beginning for Welsh 
Home Rule. With all their obscurantism the Govern- 
ment could not help this being seen by anyone 
who read the Bill. Administratively it is certain 
that the powers of the Council must steadily grow. 
What, for instance, could prevent the Council, ad- 
ministering already the educational powers of the present 
Board of Agriculture, taking over all its other powers, 
so far asWales was concerned ? The case for the transfer 
would be very strong: and then the Welsh Council 
would take the place of the Board of Agriculture. Then 
Local Government would come. What valid objection 
could be raised against the Council for Wales taking 
over the duties and powers of the Local Government 
Board? And so on until the Council was supreme in 
Wales up to the point of legislation, the essential of 
Home Rule. But if Wales, through her Council, was 
competent to administer all her own affairs, to exer- 
cise these great ahd various powers, surely she was 
competent to modify them and add to them as experi- 


ence suggested? Are not those who administer Acts . 


the best judges of their deficiencies and thus the best 
fitted to modify and add to them? We do not see how 
the Council of Wales could be stopped for ever on the 
threshold of legislation. And so Home Rule would 
come about, complete and admitted. Those who 
believe in Home Rule all round, and those who are 
concerned only for Welsh Home Rule, will say, of 
course, so much the better. Perhaps so; we are not 
arguing the question of Home Rule; but we deny the 
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moral right of the Government to insinuate Home 
Rule in this way. If they believe Welsh Home Rule 
to be good policy, let them say so honestly and defend 
Part IV. of their Education Bill on that ground. They 
are bound in honour to let the country know what they 
are about. But that was the last thing they wanted to 


do. Ministers know very well that, outside Wales, they | ‘ tou Ss may | 
of them, soldiers and civilians, whose opinion is worth 


would have lost heavily everywhere if they had openly 
proclaimed Welsh Home Ruleanitem in their programme. 
The case for Irish Home Rule is infinitely stronger, 
but they did not dare to admit that to be a part of 
their programme. But the Welsh members had to be 
squared—squaring this section and that is the motive 
of most of the Government’s actions—and so under 
another name the germ of Welsh Home Rule was 
slipped into an Education Bill. Education was a clever 
selection. The English people are so indifferent to 
matters of education that they might very easily let 
educational Home Rule for Wales pass unnoticed. If 
the Government had begun with a Council of Wales to 
take the place of the Local Government Board, the 
country would have pricked up its ears at once. 

But this is no longer the Government plan. Has not 
Mr. Lloyd-George created a Welsh Minister who is to 
be responsible to Parliament for the Council of Wales ? 
Has he not guaranteed minority representation on the 
Council? Has he not withdrawn from the reach of the 
Welsh Council all the appeals as to the transference and 
use of Voluntary school houses by local authorities ? 
It is uncertain enough what he has done; but we 
believe he has done some or all of these things. Very 
wisely: for these concessions make an effective blind to 
the Home Rule character of the scheme. The technical 
position of the Welsh Minister is not clear; but 
ostensibly he is to control the Council of Wales. Mr. 
Lloyd-George knows perfectly well that the Council of 
Wales will control him. Even in exceptional cases 
when he opposed the Council, he could not possibly 
control it. As for minority representation, certainly, 
with all Mr. Lloyd-George’s heart, seeing that he 
knows that the Radicals and anti-Churchmen will 
always be in a working majority. What harm can 
minority representation do? And as for the denomina- 
tional schools, the Board of Education may deal with 
them now, in the process of transition. The Council 
of Wales will know how to treat denominational 
facilities later on. Mr. Lloyd-George himself has 
taught Welsh authorities what to do with a law they 
resent and with schools they dislike. Isolated County 
Councils, refusing to enforce the law, presented a 
problem to the executive government difficult enough: 
it was hardly soluble. What will the Welsh Minister 
do when the Council of Wales declines to recognise and 
deprives of all money grants schools in which any 
denominational teaching is allowed ? 

The analogy of Scotland and the Secretary for Scot- 
land is not relevant. The Scotch Minister is simply a 
member of the Government who watches Scotch affairs ; 
he looks after Scotland—no Scottish Council looks after 
him. Leave local government, whether for education or 
other purposes, in Wales as it is now and as it is in 
England and Scotland, and we care little enough 
whether there is a gentleman called the Welsh Minister 
or not. How much would Welsh Home Rulers give for 
the Minister without the Council ? 

Educationally very little attempt was made to state 
a case for the Welsh Council. No evidence was given 
that Wales suffered educationally under the present 
plan. On the contrary Mr. Lloyd-George insisted on 
the extraordinary educational zeal and progress of 
Wales. What is there peculiar in the Welsh counties 
that the Board of Education is unfit to inspect their 
schools? We are not insensible to Welsh national 
character or her national genius; but play can be 
given to that, as it ought to be given, under the County 
Council system. Cornwall has her own genius, too. 
Is Cornwall to be exempted from Board of Education 
control? Moreover, if Wales requires particular 
educational treatment, how is this to be effected in the 
elementary schools except by means of the Code? But 
the Welsh Council is to have no responsibility for the 
Code, nor any power over it. Mr. Lloyd-George 
says so. 


MR. HALDANE’S SCHEME REVIEWED. 


MORE detailed examination of Mr. Haldane’s 
4 proposals is now possible ; although we are still 
left in the dark as to certain points. So far we cannot 
say that his plans improve on further acquaintance ; 
and though the present House of Commons may approve 


having, condemn them alike. Maybe Mr. Haldane has 
done the best he can in circumstances which are too 
strong for him; and doubtless he deprecates strongly 
being compelled to destroy before he can create. For 
whilst the regular army is to be cut down, nothing 
definite is told us about the expansible force which is 
held to be necessary, except that the element of com- 
pulsion will be lacking, and that everything will be left 
to the patriotism and good feeling of the nation, 1 

broken reed to lean upon, judging by the attitude of 
the majority in the Commons. 

Turning to details, perhaps the new policy for the 
Royal Artillery is the most pressing matter. Infantry 
and to some extent Mounted Infantry and even Cavalry 
can fairly soon be created in favourable circum- 
stances. But the case of the Artillery, which at the 
present time is admittedly in the highest state of 
efficiency, is vastly different. At present we possess 
ninety-three batteries of field artillery at home. To 
these Mr. Haldane proposes to add six batteries taken 
from South Africa—a somewhat dangerous move. Of 
these ninety-nine batteries, sixty-three will be required 
for the striking force of six big divisions which is to 
be organised ; whilst the remaining thirty-six are to be 
utilised for the training of militia, half of these latter 
being horsed for two guns only, and the other half, as 
well as the sixty-three ‘‘ striking force” batteries, for 
four guns. So no cadres will be destroyed, and for 
that at any rate we are sincerely thankful. But is there 
any likelihood of these batteries being really efficient, if 
partly manned by militia or by men trained on the 
militia basis? It is true that the eighteen four-gun 
batteries may become so. But it is extremely doubtful 
if the eighteen two-gun batteries can. As to the 
question of six as against four-gun batteries manned 
by regulars, four guns are not a necessary evil for- 
training purposes, as the remaining two guns are in 
existence, and by a little adjustment it is generally 
possible for a battery to turn out with six guns by 
utilising the waggon teams. But this does not apply 
to two-gun batteries, which cannot do much practical 
work. Then comes the question of filling up batteries 
to fit them for service. First, can Mr. Haldane rely on 
getting the trained militiamen that he requires for the 
purpose? That can be proved by experience alone. 
But if he cannot, then his artillery scheme must be a 
huge blunder ; for in a big war India alone would re- 
quire many more batteries. Indeed as nearly four 
thousand artillerymen are to go, it seems hardly 
possible that in the artillery at any rate matters can 
be improved, as he claims, by 50 per cent. Apart from 
the mere question of training efficiency, it seems 
incredible that the militia element can be imbued with 
the splendid spirit which now as always animates our 
artillery. It is notorious that throughout the South 
African war, although unkind things were said at times 
of all other arms, nothing but the highest praise was 
given to the artillery. At the same time we should be 
glad if the like plan of skeleton cadres had been 
adopted towards the infantry. It is probable that the 
actual numbers serving will not be reduced, since 
some corps are already much under strength. But 
that is not the point. The real evil is that the frame- 
works which could be filled up on an emergency will 
not be available, and that a certain flow of men to 
the reserve will be stopped. The men now in question 
will of course be distributed amongst other corps ; and 
it is practically certain that Mr. Haldane’s estimates 
next year will not show any large reduction. It is a 
serious matter too that Mr. Haldane not only destroys 
cadres and reduces establishments, but in another way 
he also tampers with the provision of a reserve, when 
he announces that recruiting for Section D of the army 
reserve is to stop. This is open to men who have 
completed their original engagement with the colours 
and the reserve, and then enlist for a further term of 
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reserve service at 4d. a day for four years. This surely 
is not an exorbitant charge, and it is one which pro- 
vided us with a reserve of some 15,000 men who 
roved most useful in South Africa. But it is the 
ashion now to ignore all recent experience. So these 
too are to go. Mr. Haldane tells us that an army is 
wanted for war alone. But the present plan is pre- 
eminently a peace one, designed to placate the extremists 
of the party, who now they have once tasted reduction 
will clamour for more. 

Now as to organisation. Mr. Haldane tells us that 
our army is in a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
requires reorganisation. We demur to this. Take 
the South African War mobilisation. Everything 
worked like clockwork, and the whole business earned 
the unstinted praise of foreign critics and War Com- 
mission alike. To listen to Mr. Haldane one would 
imagine that no preparation for war, no training to 
speak of, no organisation existed before he and his 
gifted colleagues on the Army Council put their heads 
together. True this is the attitude usually adopted 
by War Secretaries. But from Mr. Haldane we ex- 
pected something different. Like all his predecessors 
he claims that his scheme is the best. He himself, he 
Says, is but an inexperienced civilian. Presumably 
then it is his advisers who are the geniuses, more 
gifted than Lord Wolseley or Lord Roberts or Sir Henry 
Brackenbury and other tiros who have attempted 
at different times to grapple with our military pro- 
blems. Now the home army is to be redistributed into 
six big divisions of twelve battalions each after the 
India pattern, a plan which so far as it assimi- 
lates our organisation to the Indian one is sound. 
Mr. Haldane claims that the scheme is much more 
practical than the previous ones, and that it makes 
much more for efficiency in war. Surely it must 
be largely a paper one if one-third only of those 
who will compose the six divisions in war-time are 
actually serving in peace-time, and two-thirds have 
to be brought in on an emergency. Yet, according to 
his own figures, this is what actually takes place. In 
peace-time the divisions will only comprise 50,000 men, 
which on mobilisation will be supplemented by 70,000 
reservists and 30,000 militia as well as some yeomanry. 
Can such an heterogeneous collection ever become 
systematised and mobile ? Again we fail to see 
how the staff is to be better organised than it was 


in 1899. Presumably the six big divisions are to be | 


directly under the War Office except at Aldershot and 
in Ireland. Yet if all six were to take the field, they 
would in most cases be too much for one head- 
quarter staff to control, some intermediary organisa- 
tion being probably necessary—say three divisions 
grouped together. These would have to be impro- 
vised when war broke out. But apart from this aspect 
also, so many changes are undesirable, and most dis- 
couraging to those who take their profession seriously. 
In 1901 the old district system was abolished and Army 
Corps districts substituted. As soon as these began to 
work, a new scheme was introduced in 1904 when Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s system of ‘‘commands” came into 
force. These again took time to become systematised 
and workable. And now these are cast to the winds, 
and a new organisation and distribution introduced, 
which in no way really increases the forces available 
or their actual efficiency. It is merely the reshuffling 
of a pack from which many cards are missing. Worst 
of all, what guarantee have we that three years hence 
some new War Secretary more gifted—at any rate in 
his own opinion—than any of his predecessors will 
not introduce yet another new scheme, and once again 
upset all existing arrangements ? 


JUGGERNAUT. 


A FEW weeks ago we made a mild protest against 
snorting, smelling, rampant vehicles, monstrously 


like hippopotami, being suffered to run helter skelter | 


and skid through the already overcrowded London 
thoroughfares. But the moment was not propitious. 
Almost everybody was engaged in flattering the new 
carriages—so swift and smooth, so snug within, so 
light and tasteful in design, so promising of a final 


solution of the London locomotion problem. One can 
hardly recall a case of public opinion swinging round 
quicker and more completely in a matter of the kind. 
A howl of anger and derision has suddenly gone up 
against these heaps of scrap iron and other metal which 
take the form of the ugliest beast in the world’s fauna. 
One says ‘‘scrap iron” because of the noise which 
most of the motor-omnibuses make. We do not 
refer to the ordinary snorting or to the whir: 
these are common, though in a far less objectionable 
tone, to other vehicles driven by petrol or electricity— 
at least, are common to the cheaper and inferior speci- 
mens or the worn-out ones. It is the rattle and din of 
the case or box in which the machinery works that 
reminds one of scrap iron or rubbish of the sort. No 
attempt seems to be made to deaden this horrible 
sound. In the whole gamut of inharmony of London 
locomotion and uproar there is perhaps nothing that 
quite equals this particular note. It imparts to many 
of us undoubtedly something in the nature of actual 
physical pain. The human ear, which physiologists have 
described as one of the most exquisitely constructed of 
all organs, becomes an organ of torture, when half 
a dozen motor omnibuses are all rattling up their 
machinery at the same moment at a densely crowded 
place in one of the thoroughfares. 

Is it to be wondered at that property, as well as 
those who only have their personal comfort and ease at 
heart, should now be up in arms against these wheels 
of Juggernaut? The ordinary old-fashioned horse 
omnibuses travelling on asphalte roads are bad 
enough: sleep is out of the question before about one 
o'clock in the morning and out of the question after, 
say, eight in many houses in the West End of London 
which unfortunately are on the roads that lead to 
‘** Exhibitions” and the like. On such roads it is cer-- 
tain that rents and so house property must be badly 
affected. But if the good honest tramp of the horse 
omnibus brings pain, the constant rattle of scrap iron 
brings agony. The press has suddenly grown full of 
letters and resolutions of protest against the motor 
omnibuses. Property, naturally and rightly no doubt, 
is in a passion ; and the droll thing is that the people 
who are the cause of this outcry—the companies who 
have let loose the hippopotami on the London streets 
—are essentially the kind of people who would them- 
selves be stoutest in their defence of the rights of 
property—of vested interests. 

What strikes one so much about this motor-omnibus 
muddle is the absence of government in London loco- 
motion. Practically it is chaos, with a policeman 
stationed here and there, at dangerous or especially 
crowded corners, to try to turn it into cosmos ; the 
whole thing a welter indescribable. The police- 
man certainly counts: without him, it would be 
the survival of the heaviest and most brutal; but 
the policeman is not enough. Compare the system 
of London locomotion with the system of English 
railways. Now there are many complaints against 
our railways, even against the best of them. Some 
people are sure that there should be more Govern- 
ment control over the railways; and a few people 
seriously discuss the necessity of railway nationalisa- 
tion. But the iron highways represent order, system, 
government indeed compared with the wood or asphalte 
highways. You lose count of the road accidents that 
happen in the pandemonium of London: even the Home 
Secretary has hardly got them all at his fingers’ ends 
for questions in Parliament ; and one is fearful lest 
count may even be lost of human life if four-ton vehicles, 
top-heavy with doomed holiday makers, and possessed 
of brakes that may or may not stand a strain, are 
allowed to run down steep and rough country hills. 
How different it is with mishaps on the iron roads! 


Here we are sure of searching and effectual inquiry, | 


drastic action at once, if necessary, by a great public 
department. One accident, even a lesser accident, will 
last a railway company a long time. There really is 
effectual control and prevention with railways: there is 
public responsibility. We see little of the kind in 
London locomotion: it is disorderly and largely irre- 
sponsible. Vehicles are suffered to enter the furious 
scuffle and competition for the pence or half-pence of 
the public which are quite unfitted for the work, and 
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seemingly in almost any numbers. Noise, smell and 
extreme ugliness do not disqualify. The comfort of 
foot passengers, and the peace and quiet of unlucky 
people who live in the streets dominated by Juggernaut 
simply don’t count. .Go as you please, and put on the 
streets for public hire whatever kind of locomotive you 
think will pay you best—this is scarcely a caricature of 
the principle of London locomotion to-day. 


THE CITY. 


A week has passed without disclosing any 
justification for the gossip which has been current 
in the City as to certain difficulties of some firms 
and the very possible embarrassments of others. In 
times such as we are passing through it is only to be 
expected that discreditable rumours will be more readily 
received than in normal times, but we do not remember 
any occasion when names have been bandied about so 
freely as during the past fortnight. It would be stupid 
not to recognise that there is danger to be feared from 
the situation in Russia which might quite possibly 
create a feeling of nervousness among the holders of 
Russian bonds in France, so strong that the bankers— 
who have hitherto largely controlled the actions of their 
customers—might be powerless to prevent the small 
holders throughout the country from throwing Russian 
securities on the market, which would be quite unable 
to absorb the stock. So far as Paris is concerned we 
think that a good deal of selling has already taken 
place, but the main strength of Russian bonds is derived 
from the small rentier class in the provinces of France. 
The outlook in Russia is so uncertain that it is quite 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
the immediate future, and fortunately the English 
investor is not heavily committed in Russian securities 
which have now established fresh low records. The 
new issue is quoted at 6} points discount, which brings 
the price to that given for the loan by the original 
syndicate of bankers. 

In spite however of the relatively bad times there is 
a steady output of new issues of varying degrees of 
merit, ranging from an issue on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, through the scale of English Corpora- 
tion bills and foreign railway debentures to mining 
and industrial concerns. The aggregate figures for 
these issues during the past week are 4 4,545,600— 
43,000,000 of which however is the Indian loan referred 
to, and the parties concerned will be exceedingly for- 
tunate if the public relieve them of 50 per cent. of the 
amounts offered. Nowadays an underwriter no longer 
considers how much of the stock underwritten he will 
have allotted, but acting on the assumption that he will 
receive 100 per cent. he proceeds to ask himself whether 
it will be possible to sell any after he has received his 
allotment: underwriting terms are becoming more 
onerous in consequence, and promoters who have 
entered into positive engagements to bring out com- 
panies within a fixed period on terms already arranged 
are finding their paper profits much reduced in con- 
sequence. 

The gilt-edged market has been fairly steady thanks 
chiefly to an increase in investment demand on behalf 
of insurance companies which are solely engaged in life 
risks. The fire companies are, with rare exceptions, 
quite unlikely to enter the market as buyers for some 
time to come. The Irish loan, which has sagged away 
to 4 discount, should be attractive enough for those 
who confine their investments to the highest form of 
British securities ; and whenever a better feeling does 
develop we are confident that this loan will be among 
the first to mark a substantial advance. The Home 
railway market has been interested in the dividend an- 
nouncements, which have followed the lines anticipated, 
although in the majority of cases the gross traffics are 
much higher than those for the corresponding period of 
last year: if the fear of increased taxation effectually 
keeps the genuine investor away from home rails, 
the outlook in other respects is more promising than 
it has been forsome time. The speculator realises that 
the heavy contango rates which are unavoidable quite 
preclude his operating at a profit whilst the present 
stagnation of the market continues. 


American railroad stocks do not show much change 
on balance for the week and the present see-saw of 
prices is likely to continue until the Wall Street 
magnates make a move. Reports from New York are 
to the effect that the money situation is not so stringent 
as was generally supposed and the imports of gold from 
England will tend to ease the position. We are also 
informed that a number of American houses have 
established themselves in Paris and are carrying out a 
very active policy in the placing of American railroad 
bonds, so that a considerable amount of French capital 
is likely to find its way to the United States. 

There is little of interest to note in the mining 
markets. The South African section was rather 
stronger in the early part of the week, but tailed off 
again at the close, not so much because of any pressure 
to sell, but the market is now so very narrow that a 
hundred shares is sufficient to alter the gravitation. 
The death of Mr. Beit is a severe blow to the Kaffir 
market and will be more particularly felt probably in 
the affairs of the Chartered Company, the interests of 
which he had so much at heart. It is quite impossible 
to say whether it will be necessary immediately to realise 
any portion of Mr. Beit’s estate as far as his South 
African holdings are concerned, but it is hardly likely 
that his firm would further depress prices by any 
public selling. The heavy sum payable in respect of 
death duties can doubtless be easily provided from other 
sources. 

Among the issues of the week is the Cleveland and 
Durham Electric Power, Limited, with a share capital 
of £1,000,000, of which 70,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
45 preference shares and 70,000 6 per cent. partici- 
pating £5 ordinary shares are now issued at par. It 
is announced that already shares amounting to £ 275,000 
have been applied for. The business of the company 
will be to develop the electric power supply in Cleveland, 
the county of Durham, and certain districts of North- 
umberland. 


‘ 


INSURANCE. 
POINTS ABOUT ANNUITIES. 


Fok a great many people the purchase of an annuity 

is an eminently sensible proceeding. In numerous 
cases men and women have no one dependent upon 
them and the meagre income that can be derived from 
interest on a small capital may with advantage be 
increased to the much larger return that can be obtained 
by buying an annuity. Even if it is not thought fit to 
invest the whole capital in this way, part of it may well 
be employed to purchase an annuity and thereby aug- 
ment the income. 

The security of a well-established life office is 
thoroughly recognised, but it is natural to feel more 
confidence in the security if the reason for it is under- 
stood. The financial stability of life offices in con- 
nexion with life assurance policies largely results from 
the practice of insurance companies of setting aside 
funds to meet liabilities which are calculated on a more 
stringent basis than is likely to be experienced. 
Especially is this the case in regard to the rate of inte- 
rest ; an office holds in hand funds which will pay all 
possible claims if interest is earned at the rate of 2} or 
3 per cent., while as a matter of fact the interest 
yielded by the funds is very likely 3} or 4 per cent. 
Further the claims which a life office has to meet 
become due in accordance with well recognised 
mortality tables and seldom fluctuate to any great 
extent from the expected amounts and never cause 
such unexpected disturbances as a big fire causes to 
the fire insurance companies. 

A further fact of much importance is that the great 
majority of policies—something like 80 per cent. of the 
whole—are effected on the with-profit system, which 
means that the policyholders pay more than can pos- 
sibly be required for meeting the cost of assurance, and 
it is very seldom that a valuation fails to reveal a sur- 
plus. Even if this happens once it is extremely un- 
likely to occur a second time. An annuity is a fixed 
contract, and consequently before there can be any 
diminution in the annuity the participating policy- 
holders have to go without their bonuses. For these 
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and other reasons the position of an annuitant in a 
well-established life office is as financially safe as any 
investment, even Consols, can possibly be. 

In buying an annuity there are various points to 
which attention should be paid. After making sure 
that the insurance company is financially sound, the 
fundamental thing is to ascertain the amount of the 
annuity which can be obtained from different companies. 
In this connection there are three points to consider. 
Some companies quote for annuities which are payable 
annually and others for annuities payable half-yearly 
or quarterly, half-yearly being the most usual. The 
largest annual income is obtained when the annuity is 
paid annually, and it is misleading to compare the 
terms for annual payments with those for half-yearly or 
quarterly payments. A further difference between the 
practice of the companies is that some make the last 
payment on the ordinary half-yearly date immediately 
preceding death and others pay a proportionate amount 
from this date until the time of death; especially with 
annuitants of advanced age this may make an appre- 
ciable difference and the terms which appear the worse 
may be the better. Another small point is that if 
annuitants wish to have the annuity secured by a definite 
bond the stamp duty is sometimes paid by the company 
and sometimes by the purchaser. Such features as 
these should be considered by people of all ages when 
taking annuities. 

A still more important feature for people who propose 
to buy an annuity after passing the age of eighty is the 
question whether a company gives the terms for age 
seventy-five or eighty to everyone above this age, or 
whether the company takes into account the actual age 
of the purchaser. We recently had occasion to inquire 
the cost of an annuity of £100 to a lady aged ninety, 
an age for which no rates are given in any prospectus. 
Most of the companies quoted their usual rate for age 
eighty : two offices, on the other hand, took the actual 
age into account. The price for this annuity varied 
from £682 down to £329. It is true that the purchase 
of an annuity at such an advanced age is exceptional, 
but this vast difference in the price quoted by first-class 
companies points to the need of careful selection when 
the purchase of an annuity is contemplated. 


A PLEA FOR A SHORT ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


No long ago a young actress, famous in musical 
+ comedy, decided to go back to school; and 
there, for the present, she remains. I am surely at 
liberty to mention this fact, for she herself has men- 
tioned it in a daily paper, where the greater part of a 
page was devoted to her impressions of school-life. In 
the centre of the page she was largely depicted in the 
act of going early to bed, up a stone staircase, candle 
in hand. This drawing was not signed by her, but the 
article was; and, considering the fluency and vivid- 
ness of it, I was moved to reflect that, however 
imperfect her education might have been in other 
directions, in journalism she had really nothing to learn. 
Considering, too, the length of it, I wondered how, in 
the midst of an arduous curriculum, her hand, however 
facile, had found time to write it. Was it originally, 
perhaps, an essay set by the Head-Mistress? And had 
that admirable woman herself suggested its publication ? 
I shouldn’t wonder. To her, as to the majority of the 
British race, the idea of an actress ceasing to be ad- 
vertised would probably seem very terrible, very 
unnatural. I believe that if an actress decided to take 
the veil, and if she were received into even the strictest 
of all conventual institutions, the Mother Superior 
would not at all discourage her from telling the world 
‘* How It Feels To Be A Postulant ”. 

I do not suggest that the postulant would herein be 
actuated by vanity, or the Mother Superior by a desire 
to add lustre to her convent. Merely, the two women 
would feel that this little balm ought not to be withheld 
from a nation wounded. Why a nation should be 
prosinestety interested in the private lives of its mimes, 

cannot pretend to guess. I do but note, as a fact, 
the passionate interest taken by the British nation. 
** Nowhere”’, as was lately said by that always pungent 
writer, Mr. Edward Morton, ‘‘are people so much 


concerned with actors and actresses, or so little with 
acting, as they are in England”. I wonder how many 
tons of picture postcards are needed, month by month, 
to meet England’s demand for images of its ‘‘ stars”, big 
and little? To how many photographers, at how many 
angles, in how many frocks, with how many varieties 
of brilliant smile, must even a quite obscure actress 
find herself compelled to sit, in the course of a’year? 
By how many interviewers, with cameras, must every 
theatrical ‘‘ home” be annually invaded? And the 
hoops the poor inmates have to jump through! If 
Mr. and Mrs. —— have a garden, they must pre- 
tend to be ‘‘ gardening”; if they have a baby, 
Mrs. must pretend to be giving it its bath; 
if they have a motor, Mrs. must pretend to be 
driving it. But these pictorial visions are not 
enough. Actresses, ‘‘to keep themselves before the 
public”, must do so in the most literal sense. They 
must be seen constantly in the flesh. To hold stalls 
at bazaars, or at any rate to ‘‘assist”, is absolutely 
indispensable. And there are other things besides 
bazaars. The greatest of these is the annual féte 
at the Botanical Gardens, in aid of the Actors’ Orphan- 
age Fund. ‘‘The attendance on these occasions”, 
I quote from a weekly paper, ‘‘is always of the 
most astonishing kind, and it is but the slightest 
exaggeration to say that the player meets here every 
London playgoer, and the playgoer every London 
player”. One would forgive even a grave exaggeration, 
coming from so sunny a writer. Happy playgoers! 
Happy players? Mrs. —— (I omit the name given 
by the sunny writer) ‘‘ who always works so hard at 
the theatrical garden parties, was found this year to 
have abandoned her usual ‘ Aunt Sally’ business, and 
gone in for presiding over a gipsy encampment”. To 
less sunny natures, like mine, there is something tragic 
here in the epithet ‘‘usual”. Think of a talented tragic 
actress (as Mrs. —— happens to be) organising, 
year by awful year, an ‘‘ ‘ Aunt Sally’ business ”’, till at 
length even her steadfast heart fails her. How many 
years, I wonder, will she go through with the gipsy 
encampment? Probably she will be forced to discon- 
tinue it because it is not undignified enough. For 
evidently lack of dignity is the very first thing expected 
of mimes when they rub shoulders with the public. The 
most popular feature of the Botanical féte is ‘‘ the hat- 
trimming competition among well-known actors, intro- 
duced and directed by jolly Miss —— ”, Imagine, 
self-respecting male reader, what would be your feel- 
ings if you found yourself forced to make a fool of 
yourself by publicly trimming a hat! Even if nobody 
knew who you were, and nobody would ever see you 
again, you would suffer, I think. If everyone knew 
you by sight and name, and had a great admiration for 
your abilities, and were going to follow your future 
career with great interest, would you not sink into the 
ground? That would be, indeed, the best place for 
you—unless you happen to be anactor. ‘‘ Cleverest 
of all actor-hat-trimmers is Mr. —— [one of the 
three or four most important actors in London]. 
Sitting coolly and very seriously back from the agitated 
front row of workers, he fastened his design together 
entirely with needle and thread. The judges awarded 
him first prize, as much for the quality of his needle- 
work as for the stylishness of his hat.” Do not run 
away with the idea that Mr. is lacking in 
self-respect. Admire, rather, his self-control. It is 
not advisable for any actor, however eminent, to refuse 
to make a fool of himself. And there is something to 
be gained by doing the job thoroughly. Mr. 
*s thoroughness here was but an instance of the 
general thoroughness by which, more congenially ap- 
plied, he has won so high and honourable a place in 
his profession. 

Much as we admire him, we may wonder whether 
his artistic merits would not be even greater than they 
are if professional ambition had not forced him to spend 
so much of his time in making speeches, being photo- 
graphed, showing himself in places of resort, and doing 
the thousand-and-one other extraneous odd-jobs that 
the British public expects of him. And we may make 
that speculation equally in regard to all his colleagues, 


male and female. The average level of acting is ad- 


mittedly lower in England than in France, or Germany, 
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or Italy. And may not this inferiority be due, at least | 
in part, to the fuss we make about our mimes as men 
and women? Elsewhere, mimes are a class apart. | 
No one notes them, outside the theatre. They are thrown 
back on their art. Nothing interests them but their art. 
They have no distractions. The fact that English mimes 
are all the while distracted is surely a plausible excuse 
for their defects. If I thought that without these 
distractions they would pine away, my human sympathy 
might over-rule my esthetic desire for a radical change. 
But in point of fact I believe firmly that, if the con- 
tinental system were introduced, our mimes would (not 
only act better, but) be happier and live longer. It is 
quite as much for their sake as for art’s that a short 
Act of Parliament ought to be passed, making it a 
penal offence for anyone to exhibit or take photographs 
of them; or to publish or indite about them anything 
not directly appertaining to their performances in 
theatres ; or to solicit their autographs or other per- 
sonal memento whatsoever ; or to stare at them in any 
park, square, high-road, street or other public place that 
is not a theatre ; or to ask, inveigle or invite them to 
lunch, dinner, supper, or other meal whatsoever; or 
. . « but I leave the framing of the bill to Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone. Max BEERBOHM. 


NOCTURNE. 


LIE still and wake not her sleeping quires ; 
Lie still and wake not her wild desires ; 

The sea sleeps here, and like lilies faded 
The limp flags droop from the tangled spires. 


For no winds shake them ; all dews were dried 
Long since ere the crimson sun had dyed 

The pallid west till the clouds rode golden 
And glassed serene in the tranquil tide. 


The languorous wind is salt of scent, 

And all the wrath of the waves is spent ; 
The lighthouse isled as a lonely sentry, 

Looks out where river and sea are blent. 


Aloof on the grey, one screaming gull 

Gleams ashen pale as a dead man’s skull, 
And sails as light as a floating wafer, 

Till starless haze and the night annul. 


A church has stood for a thousand years 
Betwixt the land and the lightless piers ; 

All silent slumber her tongueless gargoyles 
And taut with a horror of stifled tears. 


A warping windmill with sails awry 

Throws two vain arms to the vacant sky ; 
And clouds droop low as a weary eyelid, 

To dusk the light for a weary eye. 


The wind moves listless among the ships ; 
A song of slumber is on his lips. 

The ocean steeds have the wind for driver ; 
When will he waken and seize his whips ? 


A chill sweet spirit no flesh defiles, 

A child in slumber that dreams and smiles, 
The sea is suave and the foamless ripples 

Follow and flutter her breast for miles. 


WILFrIp C. THORLEY. 


A BROTHER CRITIC’S BOOK.* 


Coat writers have done some admirable theorising 

about criticism and the way in which its func- 
tions should be performed. There has also been a great 
deal of nonsense written on the subject. A few people 
are intelligent enough to recognise that criticism, to be 
worth anything, must be true; that is to say, that it 
must be an absolutely individual expression of opinion. 
Others—and they are a numerous class—look upon 
sound criticism, as they would call it, as a structure 
built up by the collective wisdom of certain respected 
pundits. Their view is that the critic should learn his 
business at secondhand from this orthodox fountain of 
knowledge; that he should criticise on the eternal 
principles which these pundits have impertinently laid 
down ; and that his own judgement should invariably 
be sacrificed to them. It is the safe and never-failing 
refuge of mediocrity. Peace to the ashes of the wise- 
acres who dropped this grit into the wheel of intellec- 
tual progress! Now if there is one thing that I 
abominate more than another, it is that production of 
the brain which is conventionally called sound. I have 
generally discovered this distinction between the writer 
who is popularly accepted as sound, and the imaginative 
writer who thinks originally and possesses the courage 
of his own convictions: the sound writer sets down the 
make-believes and platitudes that suit the Pharisaical 
respectability of the average British mind ; the imagi- 
native writer gets near the truth, naked, indecent, and 
unpalatable. 

Critics, whether of literature, art, or music, divide 
themselves naturally into three classes. First, there 
are those who, being gifted with insufficient mental 
resisting power, have spent many laborious years in 
acquiring the opinions of other people. Second, there 
are those who possess individual views but dare not 
express them. Third, there is the small band of the 
unorthodox and outspoken, who say what they think 
and think what they say, regardless of the conse- 


' quences. Which is the more numerous of the two 


former classes there is no means of ascertaining ; but 
everybody knows that those who compose the third 
class are only occasionally in evidence, generally out- 
at-elbows, and always unpopular. When Mr. E. A. 
Baughan’s book on ‘‘ Music and Musicians ” was placed 
in my hands I eagerly searched the pages between its 
covers to discover the author’s attitude of mind. I had 
no thought—so dear, I believe, to the musical pundit— 
of pouncing upon flaws in Mr. Baughan’s critical 
ability. It was to me a matter of complete indifference 
whether or not he would be found to conform to any 
recognised standards of criticism. All I sought was 
the frank expression of individuality. Even if the 
author should attempt to break up my most cherished 
musical idols, I was prepared to thank him from the 
bottom of my heart for any mental refreshment. 

In the first essay Mr. Baughan tries to be a dog. 
It has struck him that animals, by reason of an intel- 
lectual blankness that permits their senses to work auto- 
matically, can get nearer to nature than human beings 
are able. When the dog lies dozing in the sun he gets 
the full benefit of its warm rays; his sensitive nose 
extracts the utmost of the perfume exhaled by the 
neighbouring flower; the buzz of the insect soothes 
his ear with the narcotic joy of aslumber song. Mr. 
Baughan has found all efforts to obtain the same 
measure of unintelligent bliss to be deadly failures. It 
was all right for a few moments, but he had hardly 
obtained the correct pose before the thinking faculties 
insisted upon obtruding upon his animal privacy. The 
old Adam of the critic would not be subdued. In ten 
minutes he was busily occupied in speculating about 
the form and colour of the flowers within his range of 
vision ; his mind travelled on to form in music ; and he 
found himself mentally constructing his next critical 
contribution to a distinguished London daily. So 
it is, he thinks, with the average human attempt at 
listening to music. The mind, unless the composer or 
player succeed in producing an abnormal interference 
with its habit of working diffusely and sub-consciously, 
is distracted by an undercurrent of miscellaneous 


* «* Music and Musicians.” By E, A. Baughan, London: Lane. 
1906. 
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thought ; and the result explains a great deal of the 
boredom which infects the atmosphere of the concert- 
hall. The inference seems to be that the dog would 
make a more appreciative audience than the human 
being ; and after the experience of some London musical 
seasons I am not at all sure that Mr. Baughan’s con- 
clusions, if they are intended to lead in that direction, 
may not be substantially accurate. 


So far, then, Mr. Baughan has proved himself to be | 


a pleasant and thoughtful writer. He has taken us 
into the open air and made us feel refreshed. That is 
something to be thankful for in these days of arm- 
chair intellectuality. But I am searching beyond 


Pathetic music suggests a train of thought, which 
must vary according to individual moods and individual 
experience of life. Possibly it would become mono- 
tonous if the same composition conjured up on each 
occasion the same mental images ; but even the most 
case-hardened mind could hardly be expected to run in 
such a groove. 

It is in shallow minds that familiarity usually breeds 
contempt. If the simple expression in music of funda- 
mental human passion palls after reiterated hearing, 
the fault lies with the mind, not with the music. But 


‘in common justice the mind of Mr. Baughan, and of 


literary reflections and invigorating metaphors for the | 


soul of the critic. Already I feel sure that this writer 
of agreeable phrases has definite musical opinions of 
his own; will he have the temerity to set them out in 
black and white? With a sigh of relief I come to the 
fifty-sixth page, and read with gratitude the following 
opening sentences :—‘‘I shall not care if twelve months 
elapse before I hear Tchaikovsky's Pathetic Symphony 
again. The fault is mine, no doubt ; but with my usual 
candour, I must confess that I am tired of its pathos, 
weary of its brilliancy, unmoved by its savage mili- 
tarism. When I listen to it now, I can but dully note 
the extreme cleverness of its scoring, the masterfulness 
of its rhythm, the skilfulness of its general musician- 
ship; but its pathos passes me by; its gloom no 
longer seems to me the gloom of a mind noble but of a 
mind sick ; no longer the healthy striving towards the 
light of a soul that is sorrow-racked, but the acqui- 
escence of a pessimist in the darkness of life. The 
whole symphony, with its bursts of commonplace, with 


other hard-worked musical critics, should be excepted 
from this generalisation. It would not have surprised 
me, indeed, if the author of these charming and thought- 
provoking essays had expressed the pious hope that 
twelve months might elapse before he again heard a 
bar of any kind of music. The critical faculty involves, 
after all, a particularly sensitive nervous system ; and 


| a few years of concert wear and tear may well induce 


the symptoms from which Mr. Baughan admits himself 


_ to have been suffering. But it would be a mistake to 


its military and ball-room atmosphere, is the expression | 


of an ordinary man—touching it may be, but also 
cloying, enervating, pessimism-breeding”. Let there 
be no mistake about my gratitude. I have not, thank 
Heaven, yet reached this blasé phase of the sated 
musical critic; but any sympathy that may be lacking 
on this score is swallowed up in thankful recognition of 
a candid and original mind. 

I should like to settle down, without further mis- 
givings, to enjoy Mr. Baughan’s essays. He has, 


however, opened up a channel of reflection that cannot | 
| betrayal, common enough to our Western ears, but so 


be passed by. The chapter from which the above 
quotation is taken is headed ‘‘ The Obvious in Music”. 
In this category the author places both the Pathetic 
Symphony and the Tannhauser overture. I[ will not 
dispute his classification; all that is necessary for 
present purposes is to examine it onits merits. His 
contention is that ‘‘the obvious sentiment is naturally 
expressed in terms of obviousness”. Therefore, as 
the composer leaves nothing to the imagination, the 
mind soon masters all that he desires to convey and, 
losing its interest, fails to be affected in course of 
repetition. The Tannhiuser overture, Mr. Baughan 
says, ‘‘is a musical expression of the fight between 
good and evil, between sensuality and spirituality, with 
local colour thrown in for the sake of dramatic pictur- 
esqueness. But the fight is obviously expressed ; there 
can be no mistaking the composer’s meaning; he has 
put up finger-posts in every direction. I cannot now 
listen to the Tannhauser overture with any interest, 
because for a very long while I have been quite unable 
to perceive any ideas which did not at first strike me, 
and the consequence is that it fidgets me, as fidgets 
the telling of a thrice-told tale”. The candour is ad- 
mirable : it is the saddest confession of musical reple- 
tion that a truthful critic could make. But, as I under- 
stand him, Mr. Baughan is laying down a definite pro- 
position : namely, that the clear translation into musical 
terms of the grand elemental passions of humanity 
must pall upon the mind because it makes its appeal 
direct to the heart, and leaves no reserve of half- 
expressed, or inexpressible, ideas. I should myself 
be prepared to assert that no expression in musical 
terms of abstract things could possibly be obvious— 


classify the general musical public with the jaded critic 
over whose fate the most callous individual must needs 
shed a passing tear. Harovtp E. Gorst. 


SATI. 


[Ts is another man’s story, and thus one’s telling 

of it begins with an acknowledgment. Yet a 
story so simple, so tragic, is really a part of no man’s 
belongings ; it is of the genius of the people by whom 
it came ; it is for all the world that can hear and pity. 
The man by whom the account is handed on to us had 


| no part in its happening. He is one of those over- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


except in a very general sense, such as distinguishing | 


between joy and sadness. Mr. Baughan complains, 
for instance, that the Death of Ase section of Grieg’s 
‘*Peer Gynt” suite suggests nothing but sadness. 
he would stop to analyse sadness, he would find that 
the expression implies a state of mind which depends 
relatively upon the acuteness of the thinking faculties. 


If 


| 


| 


burdened workers on whose shoulders the administra- 
tion of India most nearly rests. He was travelling 
through his district, from camp to camp, hearing cases, 
assessing disputes, a lonely figure, without badge of 
power or pomp of office, the least authoritative emblem 
of the most indeterminate authority that the history of 
conquest can show. He had been disquieted the same 
day by a woman’s trouble, a story of perfidy and 


rare in the East as to be without a remedy ; of a woman 
who had listened to an offer of marriage, made with the 
vow of the clasped hands—which is never broken—by 
a man of her own caste, a bachelor and owner of the 
estate on which she, a stranger and but lately come to 
the district, worked. She was only eighteen, still with 
the proud good looks which went with her attractive 
independence, but, cast off and with broken health, her 
life had nothing more to hope for. She prayed the 
Sirkar to give her the marriage she had been promised, 
or to punish her betrayer. But the Sirkar could do 
nothing. 

The civilisation of Hindustan has not reached the 
stage when actions for breach of promise become neces- 
sary or even possible. For all the queerness of its 
marriage customs, India needs in the protection of its 
women no goad from the law. So for this poor girl 
there was no legal remedy, nothing but the Commis- 
sioner’s charity and his good counsel, both of which he 
feared would be wasted as he watched her drag her 
feet disconsolate through the bustle of the breaking 
camp. So it was that he rode in a thoughtful mood 
through the thirsty country, where everything that 
moved trailed after it a silvery veil of dust, reflecting 
on the curiously mingled fineness and futility of woman’s 
empire in the East, with a mind which might have 
seemed prepared for the revelation of one secret of its 


| power which awaited him in the village by which his 


next camp was to be. He was met by the headman at 
the entrance to the village with the news that the two ~ 
wives of one of its members had committed suicide in 
their husband’s absence. The police not having yet 
arrived he was led to the house and ordered the door 
to be broken open. 

Across the faint scented smoke-film that dimmed the 
room the light showed the figures of two girls swing- 
ing ; the elder handsome and tall, the younger strikingly 
lovely, and of an age when English girls are still but 
children ; both dressed as for a festa in their finest 
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saris, their faces, which turned to the awestruck on- 
lookers as the ropes by which they hung relaxed to the 
heat of the admitted air, perfectly calm and decked with 
all their jewels. The man who saw them de: ribes 
those gaily dressed bodies in their tinsel and bright 
colours turning silently round and round in the dim 
mid air, as producing an impression of utter unreality, 
as of marionettes in a show, succeeded by a sense of 
overwhelming horror. He had once before felt the con- 
tiguity of the same emotions on seeing a friend mauled 
bya tiger, and just as his initiative had been paralysed for 
an instant then, so he could not for a moment now 
issue the necessary orders, but stood watching the 
twisting figures as though he had been ata play. He 
learnt the story later from the accounts of the villagers 
and the husband’s confession. The man had married 
a wife, and finding her childless, had taken another. 
He was apparently ashamed of his precipitance, since 
he had run away with the second; but a reconciliation 
had been effected, he had brought the younger wife 
back to his home and the three had lived happily 
together. He was of that long, lithe, clean-limbed 
northern type, with distinguished features and com- 
passionate eyes, which makes the loosely made, under- 
sized English soldier seem so inconceivable as its 
conqueror ; and he came of a family which had earned 
distinction in the past, and even in the present counted 
for not a little. But he had accepted a position more 
lowly than should have contented him, and his wives, 
whose lineage was as distinguished as his, had 
acquiesced in the necessities of his altered station. 
They followed the Gosha habits of their high-born 
families. He kept no servants; so they rose at four, 
lit the fire, drew water from the well, and served him 
with a warm bath an hour later, and at six had a cooked 
breakfast to set before him. In those two hours they had 
also found time to groom, feed and saddle his pony, on 
which after breakfast he would start for the day’s work. 
The elder of his wives was but twenty, the other four 
years younger ; both were noted for their good looks 
and the younger was a musician and knew the vernacu- 
lar and a little English. The man had thus a home 
with more than the ordinary resources of content ; but 
he took to drinking, and his affections began to stray. 
In his cups he would ill-treat the elder wife, treatment 
which she, already resigned to the inferior place, ac- 
cepted with religious resignation, an example which 
the younger, who had angrily resented his earlier 
obliquities, forced herself in the end to follow. But 
the man’s inconstancy only thrived on their com- 
placence. He was openly to be seen with an elderly 
lady of the bazaar who had not even good looks to 
commend her, and added a final insult by bringing her 
to his house and forcing the wives to wait on her. They, 
poor things, could not reprove him to his face ; that was 
forbidden to every instinct of their honour; but they 
pleaded with him to return to his old home, and take 
them with him. But he refused to listen to their 
prayers, told them that they could go by themselves if 
they wanted to, that he had no further use for them, 
and, at last, finding their entreaties importunate, 
threatened to shoot them. But he slept at home 
that night, and the girls as usual got up at four, 
bathed him, fed him and brought his pony. When 
he was gone they consulted together and agreed 
that there was no hope left of winning back his 
wayward love. All their relatives were hundreds 
of miles away. Their family caste had prevented 
their making any acquaintances in the _ station. 
Love, and with it the hope of motherhood, was the 
only tie which held them to the world. Now that that 
was broken beyond repair there was nothing left, as it 
were, to excuse their being, to justify their remaining 
useless chattels in the world. 

A Western woman would have found in a like case 
ample reason for existence; she might even have de- 
scended to coquetries to regain the affections of her 
spouse. But these simple souls had inherited the in- 
stincts of a more spiritual code. They could not descend 
to the market-place to bargain with jealousies and pre- 
tences for a man’s affections. Sex all over India is a 
hidden mystery ; love is the one commodity you cannot 
find in the bazaar. So having decided that love had no 


‘further use for them, with calm deliberation they pre- 


4 


pared for death. None but the man who had caused 
them knew anything of their silent sufferings, their 
hopeless struggles ; and there was none to suspect the 
likelihood of their final sacrifice. Their husband was 
to return home only after some days, so that even 
on his account there was no need to hurry. They 
washed and dried his linen, and laid his clothes 
and theirs away in a box. Flowers to decorate the 
room were brought in from the garden, the dog 
which usually slept indoors was tied up in the yard. 
Then they bathed and put on their bridal ornaments 
and apparel ; their hair, freshly braided, was anointed 
and adorned with flowers, each doing the other’s, 
sisters as they were in sorrow. The sacred Kunku- 
man was put on their foreheads. Then, as brides again 
they dressed themselves, for this wedding of death, 
though they were probably far too simple so to think of 
it, and only wore their best in reverence for their solemn 
deed. The elder took all their unused ornaments and 
to save them from being stolen tied them beneath a 
clasp of gold at her waist, and with them her husband’s 
medal, the most valued of their possessions. Then they 
climbed up on to the wall by which the room was par- 
titioned, hung two nooses to a beam in the ceiling, and 
so, with just a kiss, perhaps, and a good-bye, in uncom- 
plaining fortitude went their way into the silence. It 
was an act into which no bitterness nor enmity entered. 
They had no wish to punish or even to bring shame 
upon the author of their woes. As widows used tc 
make an end of themselves by burning, when death 
took their husbands, so these poor widows of the soul 
offered themselves in sacrifice when life took their love. 
They thought themselves of such small account, of such 
lowly service, that no further use seemed left to them. 
And yet they set so high their immortal office that they 
would not, could not live without it. 

And so, with the lids fallen lightly over their eyes, 
they seemed in their strange espousals merely to have 
fallen asleep, and on their dead faces was no pain nor 
terror, only the peace which they had sought. 

H. F. Prevost BaTTerssy. 


CUT-THROAT BRIDGE. 


HIS is another form in which bridge can be played 
by three players. In Dummy Bridge two of the 
players are in partnership against the third one, who 
has the dummy, throughout the rubber, but Cut-throat 
Bridge is all against all, and the two opponents are 
only temporary partners against the player of dummy 
for that one hand, and then only so far as regards 
keeping him back as much as possible. Each player 
deals in turn and has the dummy for one hand, and can 
only advance his score below the line by anything that 
he makes when it is his own deal. As the game was 
originally played the scoring, both above and below the 
line, was the same as at ordinary bridge, and this was 
where the “cut-throat” element came in. When one of 
the two opponents was nearly game, it was obviously 
against the interests of his temporary partner that he 
should win the game on the third player’s declaration. 
Let us call the three players A, B and C, and suppose 
that the scores are A one game, B 24, and C a game 
and 24. B deals and declares diamonds. A and C are 
now temporary partners against B, but it will be fatal 
to A to win the odd trick, as that will give C the game 
and rubber, therefore his policy must be to play his 
cards as badly as possible, so that B will win the game 
on that hand, and the score will stand at one game all 
—hence the term ‘‘ Cut-throat”. 

This was rightly considered to be a very undesirable 
element in any game, and accordingly, in order to pre- 
vent such a proceeding, it was ordained that, when the 
opponents of the dealer won the odd trick or more, the 
value of anything they won should score above the line 
instead of below it, so that a player could never advance 
his score towards game excepting on his own deab. 
This at once led to absurdly wild No Trump declara- 
tions by the dealer on the chance of winning the game, 
if he found a strong dummy, without any risk of 
advancing his opponents’ score. To meet this objec- 
tion, it was arranged that, when one player won a 
game, his opponents should not start ce novo for the 
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next game, but should retain any scores which they 
had already made below the line, so as to give the 
steady player a chance, and a very good chance, 
of defeating the ultra speculative one. 

With this modification the game was found to be a 
very good one, and in this form the rules were drawn 
up and published as an appendix to the Revised Laws 
of Bridge in January 1905. 

The game is a far more speculative one than dummy 
bridge, and some players prefer it for that reason. 
There is one thing to be said for it, that there is no 
partner whose feelings have to be considered. It is 
every man for himself alone, and if a player chooses to 
speculate beyond the bounds of ordinary caution, he 
can do so to his heart’s content, and he has only him- 
self to consider if his rashness entails considerable 
pecuniary loss. 

The fact that a player’s score can only be advanced 
towards game on his own deal, and also that his dummy 
has not a free hand in declaring, renders it necessary 
to make much more forward declarations than in the 
ordinary game. It is no use to pass the call in the 
hope of a No Trump declaration by dummy when 
dummy can only declare No Trumps if he holds three 
aces. Anything in the least above an average hand is 
a No Trump call at this game. Two aces and very 
little extra assistance should never be passed, unless 
the two aces are the black ones, in which case there is 
a chance of a good red suit declaration by dummy. 
Suit declarations should also be made on hands that 
would be left without hesitation at ordinary bridge. 
Five hearts or five diamonds with one honour should 
nearly always be declared, because the dummy is not 
likely to have a better suit which he can declare, and 
he has no option of defending the hand by declaring 
spades if he happens to have a bad hand. The club 
declaration is also a useful one sometimes. It is a 
great advantage to score something, even two tricks in 
clubs, amounting to eight points, because those eight 
points remain to your credit, to help you on your next 
deal. In ordinary bridge, it is very little use to score 
eight points, when your opponents are at twenty-four or 
more, because they will probably win the game on 
their next deal, and your eight points disappear, but in 
this game your eight points still remain and you require 
one trick less to win the game, in any valuable declara- 
tion, on your next deal. 

An opponent's declaration should never be doubled 
on anything short of an absolute certainty, as, by so 
doing, you are giving away an option to nothing. How- 
ever many tricks you may win, you will be no nearer 
the game, whereas, if there should happen to be an 
extraordinary combination of the cards, which is always 
possible, you may help your opponent to win a game or 
to get very near it. 

The great objection to the game is that it is too long, 
and, if the hands are running small, it is apt to become 
rather tedious. To players of a very speculative turn 
of mind it commends itself strongly, but there is more 
speculation than science about it, and players who 
prefer the scientific side of bridge will find the ordinary 
dummy game much more to their liking. 


CHESS. 
Tue OstEND TOURNAMENT. 


"THE recent International Tournament has, for the 
players, certainly been the most arduous in the 
annals of chess, and the experiments then made are 
not likely to be repeated. The intention of those 
who organised the tournament was to combine the 
solidity of the conditions which prevail in ‘‘ League 
football” with the excitement of ‘‘cup ties”. Of 
thirty-six players who entered the arena only nine 
remained at the finish. In the process of elimination 
an element of luck was introduced, which is totally 
unnecessary and foreign to the traditions of the game. 
Genuine sympathy will be extended particularly to 
the veterans Tchigorin and Blackburne at the manner 
of their dismissal. Both were playing very well, but 
by a new system of scoring which places a different 
value upon games in certain circumstances, they 


were compelled to retire in favour of men with an 
equal score in their sections, though superior to players 
in other sections. 

When we received the original programme, we 
specially commended the intention to hold a special 
tournament for the best six players in the world. This 
proposal fell through on account of insufficient accept- 
ances of the invitations. This will always happen, un- 
less those who organise these tournaments modify their 
proposals. The select tournament is very attractive ; 
the only way to ensure it is by leaving it open to the 
best available players instead of to the best exclu- 
sively and without qualification. The nine who entered 
the final rounds were probably the best available, and 
as they had to meet each other it may be urged that 
practically this idea was carried out. But, even apart 
from the fact that so large a premium is placed on 
physical endurance, it is not to be expected that the 
best can be extracted from players after thirty days’ 
strenuous exertion. And without that, what is the 
attraction of a select tournament ? 

A serious objection to the weeding-out process is the 
lack of opportunity to recover from a bad start. 
Chess-players will remember how Dr. Tarrasch lost 
his first four games in the final Monte Carlo Tourna- 
ment, and yet won the first prize. Under the Ostend 
conditions he would have been set down as an igno- 
minious failure ; and the chess world would have been 
denied the spectacle of a splendid recovery. True, 
the conditions may be equal and therefore fair, but 
chess like human nature recoils from relentless justice, 
and demands the opportunity to recover from error and 
failure. In theory, there may be no riddance from a 
mistake ; in practice it is possible. This is one of the 
charms of the game and to obliterate that element would 
make the game mechanical and automatic; without 
value as an intellectual pursuit. 

Herr Carl Schlechter of Vienna, who has come 
through the final ordeal at Ostend a clear point ahead 
of his competitors, is especially distinguished for his 
skill in position tactics, an almost unerring aim at the 
vulnerable heel of his antagonist, and quiet unostenta- 
tious moves gradually leading up to a crushing climax. 
In the last few years, however, he has added, or per- 
haps one should say rather, matured a keen attacking 
instinct. Perhaps his best previous achievement was 
the tie for the first prize at Munich in 1900 with Mr. 
Pillsbury. There must be sympathy with Maroczy, 
who, after laboriously holding his own with draw 
upon draw, threw away, under pressure of the in- 
exorable time-limit, a magnificent win in a tie for the 
first place in his last game. He probably finds some 
consolation in the reflection that Steinitz experienced 
a somewhat similar disaster in his tie match with 
Winawer at Vienna in 1882. Even the giants of the 
royal game are not exempt from temporary chess 
myopia and sudden panic during the stress of conflict. 
In the forthcoming match for the championship of the 
world Dr. Lasker will have to meet the player with 
the best record of the last decade. It would be most 
ungracious to lay any stress on the fact that during 
the last seven years Dr. Lasker has, with one exception, 
been absent from these tournaments. Both men are in 
their prime ; what else need be said ? 

Considering the number of men in this country who 
are eligible to play in these international tournaments, 
it is strange they prefer to fritter away their talents 
in what is euphemistically termed ‘‘ national chess”. 
We have all along supported the organisation of a British 
Chess Federation and we have not a word to say against 
those who take part in its tournaments. But surely its 
existence is only justified if it proves a stepping-stone 
to higher things. If not, and if it is even to become a 
hindrance, then the sooner it puts up the shutters, the 
better. The Englishmen who took part in this tournament 
were Blackburne and Burn, two players who represented 
this country over thirty years ago! Reference has 
already been made to the fate of the former. It is cer- 
tainly a feather in Mr. Burn’s cap that he was able to 
continue till the end and occupy the fourth position, 
only three points below the winner. When it is re- 
membered that he is on an average twenty-five years 
older than the other eight prize-winners, it will be 
acknowledged that great credit is due to him for entering 
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the lists and congratulations for carrying the British 
standard so high. 


ProsieM 84. By B. Prikryt (Prague). 
Black, 6 pieces. 
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White, 5 pieces. 


White to mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM 85. By B. PRIKRYL (Prague).—White: 10 pieces. 
K-—Q8, Q-QR6, .—KB3, B—KkKtz, Ps—KR4, KKts5, K2, Q4, 
QB3, QKt2. Black: 9 pieces. K—Q4, Q—QR7, Kt —KKt6, 
B- Kr, Ps—KR3-4, QB3, QKt4, QR5. White to mate in three 


moves 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 82, MARIN: I. B—B3. 
KEY 10 PROBLEM 83, MARIN: 1. B—R2, Rx Kt. 2. (Q—Ba(ch), &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ETON v. HARROW. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. ‘ 


19 July, 1906. 

Sir,—I confess that I was horrified on taking up my 
SaTurDAY this week, to be confronted with your article 
headed ‘‘ An Eton v. Harrow Reform”. I cannot be- 
lieve that you are serious, but if you are, may I make 
to myself the charitable explanation that the heat of 
the “‘dog days” has produced a sluggishness of liver, 
which cannot be too deeply deprecated, if thereby the 
excellent SATURDAY, whose opinions I have always 
respected, is to be beguiled into a priggish disserta- 
tion on the annual and historical function known as 
** Lord’s ”. 

You, Sir, are of course a ‘‘ superior person ”,—but 
even your superiority to the rest of mankind should not 
tempt you to philosophise over the inner working of a 
schoolboy’s mind. Your dictum that ‘no boy could 
enter into the game with the true spirit, love of cricket 
and a sportsman’s desire to win, if mixed up with or 

laying before a crowd which makes Lord’s stifling and 
insufferable”, is as palpably an erroneous judgment, 
and displays an equal ignorance of boy human nature, 
as does your statement that ‘‘ Boys are not philo- 
sophers”. But why should we of an older generation 
be deprived of the pleasure which “‘ Lord’s” affords us? 
We meet our friends of bygone days for once in the 
year ; we experience all the emotions which excited us 
when we were schoolboys; we feel an excitement in 
victory or a pain in defeat which no other match in the 
year affords us;—and you, Sir, dub us ‘‘ snobs”. 
Because some of the ‘‘ fashionable fair” do not watch 
each ball from the moment it leaves the bowler’s hands 
to the moment when it enters them again, you conclude 
that there is no interest in the cricket, and you hint 
that the match of the year might be transplanted to 
other and less demoralising soil. 4 _ Pa ot Phe 

May I advise you, Sir, when next you go to “ Lord’s” 
to put aside the spirit of carping criticism, to awake 
to a true appreciation of the match of matches, and 
to lay to your heart the Latin motto ‘Vel disce, vel 
discede ”. Yours WET-BoB. 


_[‘‘ Aut disce aut discede” is a good motto. Disces- 
simus from Eton v. Harrow at Lord’s because didici- 
mus. Could not friends of bygone years meet at Eton 


and at Harrow too? Would not cricket on the old 
school ground stir in the veteran the schoolboy 
emotion ? And would not the struggle between pre- 
cisely the same sides cause excitement in victory and 
pain in defeat as keenly as at Lord’s?—Ep. S.R.] 


THE SPEED OF MOTOR-CARS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, 16 July, 1906. 


Sir,—On my return from Spain in June, I was much 
gratified to note that the motor-cars running down from 
London passed this place at a reasonable speed, a vast 
improvement on the condition of affairs described in 
my letters to you of this time last year. This on a 
Saturday ; on the following day I had an opportunity 
of seeing the upward flight towards London. It came 
as an unpleasant surprise to note that, despite the very 
marked diminution in the speed of the ‘‘down” cars 
on Saturday, many of those going up on Sunday were 
driven faster and more recklessly than ever. 

Acting upon my former principle of collecting 
statistics before moving in the matter, I decided not 
to write to you until I had a clear month’s record upon 
which to base my statement. The results of my obser- 
vations are not uninteresting, for whereas the majority 
of cars running down hill on Saturdays slowed down 
on nearing the dangerous cross-roads in this hamlet, 
nearly every car running up hill on Sundays ‘‘ rushed ” 
the cross-roads at a dangerously high speed. It was 
perfectly obvious that this was no mere accidental 
occurrence, and that some new factor had been intro- 
duced into the problem which presents such a fascina- 
tion to certain motorists, viz., How to ignore the law 
with impunity ? 

The explanation is absurdly simple. One of the 
leading motor associations which devote much time 
and money to dry-nursing those who, being possessed 
by the devil of extreme speed, are only really happy 
when they are driving furiously; not content with 
sending out ‘cyclist scouts”, have now established 
permanent “signal stations” adjacent to spots where 
police aid has been invoked to protect the inhabitants 
from dangerous motorists. Of course all the world 
knows that these ‘‘ scouts ” are sent out to check reck- 
less drivers and humanise ‘‘ hogs” when encountered. 
Similarly these ‘‘ signal stations” are no doubt esta- 
blished with a view to cautioning careless drivers that 
the police are on the look-out for them. Unfortunately 
the speed-crazy motorist has put his own wicked con- 
struction both on the uses of scouts and of these new 
‘* sional stations”, or rather has misapplied their uses in 
a manner which must cause both pain and grief to the 
high-minded devisers of the scheme. For the speed- 
crazy one views the ‘‘ scout” as provided solely for the 
purpose of warning him of the existence of a motor- 
trap (or ‘ police trap” as he vulgarly and inaccurately 
styles it), When the “scout” holds up a red disc in 
the palm of his hand all the world knows it really 
signifies ‘‘ you are exceeding twenty miles an hour” 
but it is taken by the crazy one to be the signal for 
‘‘motor-trap ahead”, whereas when he exposes a 
white disc, which of course means ‘‘how nicely and 
quietly you do drive”! it is at once assumed to mean 
‘¢all clear ahead, no fear. Blaze away”. 

Whatever may be the true meaning of the red and 
white discs I have found from personal experience that, 
used in conjunction with a yellow brassard on the 
arm, the appearance of the red disc causes an almost 
immediate check in the speed and much anxiety on the 
part of the driver and occupants, judging from their 
demeanour, whereas, when the white disc appears, the 
car bounds forward with the exuberance begot of un- 
controlled freedom. The ‘“‘ signal station” consists of a 
small flagstaff displayed after the manner of a barber's 
pole from some convenient building, upon the end of 
which a yellow ball is run up when the police are on 
duty on the road ahead. When the police are elsewhere, 
the ball is lowered. The plan is simplicity itself. 

In the case in point, if a policeman is seen to be pro- 
ceeding to Hartford Bridge, the danger signal is at once 
hoisted about half a mile south of that place. Conse- 
quently all motorists ‘‘ in the swim ” travelling towarcs 
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London, on seeing the ball, slow down to about twenty 
miles an hour, resuming their wild career when they 
reach the Hartford Bridge Flats. On the other 
hand, when the ball is lowered, they know that they are 
safe and dash onward through this hamlet at top speed. 
But the motorist coming from London, owing to topo- 
graphical conditions, cannot always be so conveniently 
warned, and in consequence proceeds with caution lest 
he should be ‘‘ trapped ”. 

This then is the true explanation why the majority of 
motorists from London during the last few weeks have 
passed here at a reasonable pace, whereas the majority 
of those going towards London are so inconsiderate. 

The following comparison of the average speed of 
motorists proceeding towards London (a) with signal 
“‘all clear” and (b) with signal ‘‘ motor-trap ahead ” 
is instructive : 

Average speed of motor-cars proceeding up hill at 

artford Bridge on four days in June-July 1906 
between 4and 6 p.m. Ball lowered ‘all clear ”. 
{Fastest 44, slowest 26.) ‘ ‘ + 31°13 miles. 
Average speed ditto, ditto on one day. Ball hoisted 
“‘motor-trap ahead”. (Fastest 30, slowest 15.) 21°6 miles. 


On this last day, prior to the police stopping a car 
and thereby giving warning of their presence (which 
was promptly followed by the hoisting of the danger 
signal), several of the larger cars raced past at thirty to 
thirty-three miles an hour. Ten cars which passed later 
on, some of them notorious offenders on other days, 
including the forty-four miles an hour culprit, only 
averaged seventeen and a half miles an hour. Verbum 
sap. ! 

Considering that ten to fifteen miles would be a 
reasonable speed past these cross-roads, it will be con- 
ceded that the police are extraordinarily lenient to 
furious drivers in these parts. 

The question that presents itself is, in what other 
pursuit in life, save motoring for pleasure, would it be 
deemed to be fair or lawful to form combinations with 
the object of impeding the police in the execution of 
their duty and whenever possible frustrating their 
efforts to protect the persons and property of those who 
five near to or move along our highways, and especially 
through our villages ? 

The extraordinary moral inversion betrayed by some 
motorists was well evidenced in a case here recently, 
when a gentleman, upon being told by the police- 
sergeant that he would be summoned for driving 
through this hamlet at thirty miles an hour (this on a 
Sunday afternoon when there were between thirty and 
forty people about the cross-roads and cottages) replied, 
“* You ought to be ashamed of yourself, sergeant ! ” 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


ARMY REFORM. 


To the Editor of the SATuRDAY Review. 


Sir,—Permit me to call attention to a few salient 
points of Mr. Haldane’s speech on the Army Estimates. 
The first duty of our army (in conjunction with the 
mavy) is to defend these islands; the second is to 
defend the Empire. The conquest of one of our colonies 
by an enemy would be a very grave matter; the in- 
vasion of England would probably mean the loss of our 
liberty. This is no matter.of ‘‘ historic doubt”, not- 
withstanding Mr. Balfour's speech upon the subject, 
which has done more to obstruct army reform than any 
speech made in our generation. Invasion is a possible, 
although not a very probable event. To carry out 
these duties we require two armies. The foreign army, 
to save expense, should be a voluntary army with long 
service and pension. For home defence we have at 
present, not one army, but four armies—the soldier- 
army, militia, volunteers and yeomanry. To the soldier- 
army Mr. Haldane can give orders; to the last two he 
cannot—he cannot even get them vaccinated. Noman, 
mo council can organise an efficient force from such 
heterogeneous materials ; and under present conditions 
the only rational solution of our difficulty is short com- 
pulsory service fora home army. Such a reorganisa- 
tion would reduce the estimates by many millions. 
Whatever the amount might be, it would be less galling 


to pay it to Englishmen than to pay a war indemnity 
to foreigners. 

But the people, says Mr. Haldane, ‘‘ will not be 
dragooned into military service”. No one has ever 
proposed to dragoon them to military service. The 
SATURDAY Review and a few writers have urged the 
adoption (by the people) of compulsory service for un- 
answerable reasons. Two centuries ago, when our 
trade was comparatively small, the labour market 
afforded at a moderate cost the number of recruits 
required for the small armies then employed. Ever 
since then our trade has been increasing and with it the 
disinclination for a military life engendered by trade ; 
and, as a natural consequence, a sufficient number of 
voluntary recruits can only be obtained for the large 
armies of to-day by a ruinous outlay of money. Only 
one cure exists for the growing evil, a cure success- 
fully adopted everywhere else,—compulsory service for 
the home army. There is no more dragooning in these 
proposals than in the advice of a physician. 

Underlying Mr. Haldane’s words there seems to lurk 
the tacit assumption that England is at liberty to make 
any arrangements she pleases for her defence, without 
regard to her position and the circumstances of the 
twentieth century. No country can do so. When a 
nation ceases to adapt itself to its ever-changing en- 
vironment, it perishes. We shall fall, as countless 
other nations have fallen, unless we promptly adapt 
ourselves to the circumstances of the twentieth century. 
Our army is a survival of the times of the Seven Years 
War. 

To ensure the stability of our Empire, the Govern- 
ment proposes to reduce the army by 20,000 men, ‘‘ by 
which we shall be at least 50 per cent. stronger and 
the army will cost £300,000 a year less”’, says Mr. 
Haldane. Why stop short here, when (by the Rule of 
Three) a reduction of 40,000 men would make us 
100 per cent. stronger and save us £600,000 a year ? 
The present Cabinet will be known to history as ‘‘ the 
50 per cent. Cabinet”, who added 50 per cent. to the 
strength of the army by a reduction of 20,000 men. 
Unhappily Sam Weller is dead. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Col. 


“CHRISTIAN QUACKERY.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Office of the Publication Committee of the Christian 
Science Churches in London. 


6 Sumner Terrace, South Kensington, 
London, S.W., 12 July, 1906. 

Sir,—Having read the editorial headed ‘‘ Christian 
Quackery” in your issue of 7th inst. I ask on behalf 
of Christian Science and in the name of ‘‘fair play” 
that you will, by publishing this letter, permit your 
readers to see the other side of the case in reference to 
one or two of the positions taken in that article. Those 
who uphold the teaching of Christian Science claim, 
and are prepared to prove, that it is based on the Bible, 
and the teaching and practice of Jesus the Christ, and 
that, among other things, it shows men and women in 
this age how to obey the two great commands of Jesus, 
how to ‘‘heal the sick” as well as how to ‘‘ preach the 
gospel”. Canit be truly said that these >ommands are 
not equally imperative ? Is there any more reason for 
omitting to obey the one than the other? A number of 
earnest clergymen of the Church of England have 
given their testimony on this point by founding the 
society which they have called ‘‘ The Guild of Health” 
with the avowed object of discovering how the healing 
is effected in order that they may bring it into their 
Church and practise it there. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that this action would have been taken or per- 
mitted if contrary to the rules of the Church. 

One does not like to think that the writer of the 
sentence, beginning ‘‘ The dangers of professors of an 
unintelligible cult superseding regular medical atten- 
dants are apparent”’, used the words ‘unintelligible 
cult ” without first studying ‘‘ Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures”, the text-book of Christian 
Science. If, after honestly studying this book he 
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found it ‘‘ unintelligible ” to himself would it not have 
been better if he had not spoken for all mankind? A 
ean, better known than most in this generation, in his 
division of things into ‘‘ the knowable” and ‘‘the un- 
‘knowable” took care to make it clear that that of which 
the was ignorant was not necessarily unknowable. 

The statement that Christian Science is unintelligible 
is refuted by the fact that thousands of men and women, 
including those of many grades of intelligence, have 
become fitted, through the light thrown by the 
Christian Science text-book on the Bible, to heal the 
sick as well as preach the gospel, and are now engaged 
in bringing comfort and joy to the afflicted, and proving 
their right to the name ‘‘ Christian” in the very way 
prescribed by Jesus—‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them”, Yours &c., W. N. MILLER. 


‘“‘THE LIFE OF S. PATRICK.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
S. Jarlath’s, Tuam, 13 July, 1906. 

S1r,—There are a few points in the interesting review, 
appearing in your issue of 23 June, of the Archbishop 
of Tuam’s ‘‘ Life of S. Patrick”, to which his Grace 
desires me to draw your attention. 

In the first place it is complained that there is no 
index to the work. Well, as a matter of fact, there is 
an index, and a very copious one, too. A considerable 
time before the publication of the book an incomplete 
advance copy was sent to various newspapers and 
reviews, followed—in most cases at all events—by a 
letter, explaining that the published volume would con- 
tain an index and a map showing the Saint’s missionary 
journeys through Ireland. Your reviewer unfortunately 
missed these two excellent aids to the good-tempered 
study of such a minute and detailed historical narrative. 

With regard to the alleged ungenerous attitude of 
the Archbishop towards Professor Bury, as displayed 
in his Grace’s making only a single reference or two to 
the learned professor and his ‘‘ S. Patrick”, this surely 
is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the Arch- 
bishop’s book was actually in the Press when the Pro- 
fessor’s was first placed in the hands of the public. It 
would have been a source of much pleasure to the Arch- 
bishop, had it been possible at the time, to deal at 
length with the remarkable work of his accomplished 
fellow-gleaner in the field of Patrician literature. 

A third point. ‘‘It is odd”, says your reviewer, 
*‘that, according to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ Patrick was never formally canonised, and it 
is a pity that Dr. Healy does not mention this.”” Now, 
his Grace would explain that there was no such thing 
in those days as formal canonisation, as the word is 
understood in modern times. The recognised saints of 
the Church were enrolled in the Roman Martyrology, 
and such canonisation Patrick had received, for his 
name is found in the Martyrology from an early date. 
This being the case, the omission referred to in the 
review furnishes little ground for wonder or complaint. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
FRANCIS Guy. 


| Our copy contained no index but did contain an excel- 
lentmap. The Archbishop's attitude towards Professor 
Bury was not described by us as “‘ ungenerous”’: we 
observed that we did not understand it, and Mr. Guy's 
letter does not explain how his Grace came to discuss 
one of Professor Bury’s conclusions upon an important 
point without mentioning the grounds upon which that 
conclusion was based. In view of the dates of publica- 
tion of their respective books, it would have been 
quite intelligible had Dr. Healy not been able to refer 
to Professor Bury’s book at all—though Professor Bury 
had contributed to the ‘* Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy”, some time before the publication of his 
volume, notes on some difficult points in S. Patrick’s 
career.—Ed. S.R.] 


“BUT” AS A PREPOSITION. 
To the [* or of the SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—I see again. Inasmuch as “ but” is not a 
reposition, therefore it may be said to be not a con- 
junction. Logic once more. 


REVIEWS. 


FACTS AND FANCIES FROM THE DESERT. 


‘*Researches in Sinai.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
with chapters by C. T. Currelly. London: Murray. 
1906. 2ls. 


| Ast winter Professor Petrie transferred his opera- 
tions from Egypt to Sinai. With a band of 
expert workers he thoroughly investigated the antiqui- 
ties in the Wady Maghdreh and at Serabit, which 
most travellers have visited on the route between 
Suez and Jebel Misa. In the Wady Maghareh the 
Egyptians worked for turquoise and copper, and left 
behind them, carved on the rocks above the mines, the 
most ancient sculptured scenes in the world. The 
series begins with magnificent figures in outline of 
Semerkhet (5291-5273 B.c.) of the First Dynasty, 
continues with Sa-nekht and Sneferu of the Third, 
and goes down to Tahutmes III. (1481-1449 B.c.) and 
later. It is grievous to learn that most of these 
monuments have been injured or destroyed by an 
English mining company within the last few years ; 
a piece of gratuitous, ignorant mischief which recalls 
the havoc perpetrated by the Turks in the Acropolis of 
Athens and by Mohammed Ali among the temples of 
Egypt. Even more interesting than the mines are the 
remains of the neighbouring temple at Serabit which 
go back to the days of Sneferu (4787-4757 B.c.). Pro- 
fessor Petrie has planned and deciphered them with his 
usual skill, and thus enables us, aided by his excellent 
photographs, to follow him in an important recon- 
struction of early beliefs. The sanctuary proper is a 
cave in the hill side, dedicated to Hat-hor, who 
was worshipped here as ‘‘ Mistress of Turquoise’”’ ; 
but though the worshippers were Egyptians and the 
temple built by Egyptians, yet all the evidence shows 


| that the worship was Semitic. The goddess her- 


self would have been called Ishtar by the natives ; 
the Egyptians identified her with Hat-hor, and on 
her own soil worshipped her in her own way. Out- 
side the temple other indications point to Semitic as 
distinct from Egyptian customs. On the adjacent 
heights are found stones set upright or arranged in 
circles, evidently with a religious intention. Some- 
times an inscribed stele stands within the enclosure ; 
this was no doubt a bethel, that is, a place where the 
ancient Egyptian, prospecting for turquoise, spent a 
night in order to obtain a dream from the goddess 
revealing where he was to dig; the dream turned out 
to be favourable, the spot therefore was sacred, and to 
mark its consecration he set up a pillar and probably 
anointed it with oil, precisely as Jacob did. This prac- 
tice influenced the design of the temple in a remarkable 
way. East of the pylon opposite the cave extends 
a suite of small chambers leading one out of another ; 
Professor Petrie explains them as cubicles where men 
might sleep and dream within the precincts ; the cubicles 
were roofed over so as to make them subterranean, and 
thus they took the place of the sacred cave itself, which 
originally was no doubt used for this purpose. 
. During his four months’ sojourn in the wilderness 
Professor Petrie could hardly help giving his attention 
to the biblical narratives of the Exodus. He adopts 
in the main the traditional view that the Israelites 
traversed this part of the Peninsula on their way from 
Egypt to Sinai; he does not venture to identify the 
Mountain of the Law, but Mr. Currelly, in one of the 
chapters which he contributes, decides for Serbal, 
which certainly has stronger claims in its favour 
than Jebel Misa. One objection to the traditional 
view of the route is disposed of satisfactorily. It is 
often alleged that if the Israelites, after crossing the 
Red Sea, had turned south-east into the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, they would have escaped one Egyptian army 
only to fall into the arms of another, the garrison 
which guarded the mines in Wady Maghareh. No 
garrison, however, was stationed there regularly ; from 
time to time expeditions were sent out to work the 
mines, and soldiers accompanied them ; but during the 
entire reign of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
only one such expedition is recorded. 

The geographical problem, however, is not the only 
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one. Everybody who has travelled in Sinai will agree 
that the biblical numbers are impossible : 600,000 men 
besides women and children, making a total of at 
least 2,000,000, could never have left Egypt and could 
never have existed for an hour in this barren, waterless 
desert. Professor Petrie would put the number down 
roughly at 5,000, about the total of the present popula- 
tion, which is as much as the Peninsula can support ; 
and that the invading Israelites did not greatly out- 
number the natives may be gathered from the fact that 
the battle against the Amalekites at Rephidim (perhaps 
Wady Feirdn) is said to have been fought on nearly equal 
terms. But Professor Petrie has discovered a way to 
rescue the credit of the biblical figures ; and since he 
founds the most far-reaching conclusions upon his dis- 
covery it is worth while to look into it. He supposes that 
the editor of the Book of Numbers, when drawing up the 
two census lists of male Israelites at the beginning and 
end of the forty years’ wandering (chs. i. and xxvi.), 
misunderstood the document he was copying ; the 
word which he took to mean ‘‘ thousand” ought to 
have been interpreted ‘‘ families”. Thus, for instance, 
the total of the Reubenites, instead of being stated as 
46 thousand 5 hundred, was intended to read 46 families 
(i.e.) 500 persons. Counting up the ‘‘ thousands” and 
the hundreds independently we obtain the total, in the 
first census, of 598 “‘ families” or ‘‘ tents ” (i.e.) 5,550 
persons, giving an average of g9'3 persons per tent— 
exactly the number we want. Now it is true that the 
Hebrew word for ‘‘ thousand” sometimes denotes a 
thousand men as united under a leader, hence a sub- 
division of a tribe, or a ‘‘ family” ; when it is used in 
this sense the context leaves no doubt about the mean- 
ing ; but when it is associated with numerals the word 
never means anything else than ‘‘ thousand”. Moreover 
the ‘‘ family”’ which the word sometimes denotes is a much 
larger group than Professor Petrie’s tent consisting of 
9°3 persons on an average; in the very chapter which 
gives the first list, twelve men are appointed, each repre- 
senting a tribe, to assist in taking the census: ‘‘ the 

were the heads of the thousands (‘ families’ R.V.M.) of 
Israel’’; it is obvious that ‘‘the thousands of Israel” 
correspond with clans or groups of considerable size. 
Professor Petrieadmits that his explanation can be applied 
only to the two census lists at the period of the Exodus ; 
but he finds ‘‘ nothing surprising” in the enormous 
figures which appear in thelater history : the numbers, for 
example, of the Israelite warriors and of the slaughtered 
Benjamites in Judges xx., or the 1,300,000 of David's 
army, implying a population of five or six millions. In 
significant contrast to these statistics are the moderate 
estimates given by the early sources, the ‘‘ 40,000 in 
Israel ” of Deborah’s Song, the 600 fighting men of Dan 
in Judges xviii. ; while about one million may fairly be 
reckoned, from such data as exist, as the outside popu- 
lation of Israel and Judah when settled in the 
country. Thus the theory breaks down when examined ; 
linguistic usage and history are against it. And there 
the matter might end, but for the fact that Professor 
Petrie asserts, as though it were now proved be- 
yond dispute, that ‘‘ these census lists in their original 
form have been transmitted in writing from the age 
of the Exodus; and the accounts of the numbers 
involved in the later history, which are consonant with 
it, have probably also been transmitted”. The con- 
sequence, of course, is that the dates given by the 
critics are hopelessly wrong ; the baseless fabric which 
they have reared collapses ; the archeologist is the only 
safe guide! Now there can be no possible harm in 
inventing a new theory ; it is one of the ways by which 
we search for the truth ; but what we do protest against 
is the confidence with which a mere theory is promul- 


gated and employed as a weapon of attack. The public | 


hears of the latest conclusions of an eminent archzolo- | 


gist; prejudices are strengthened ; the disinterested 
pursuit of truth receives a check. 
Professor Petrie has not made himself acquainted 
with the methods and results of literary criticism, for the 
Specimens which he gives do not represent the esta- 
blished judgment of sober opinion ; he still seems to 
imagine that the dates assigned to the various docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch are based upon the assumption 
that the art of writing was unknown among the 
Hebrew tribes. We cannot conceive why an archzo- 


' entirely. 
It is clear that | 


| difference between the two capitals. 


logist of Professor Petrie’s reputation should go out of 
his way to have a fling at the critics ; the reason cannot 
be that they fail to take account of the facts which 
archeology has brought to light, for that simply is not 
true ; every scholar has the utmost reverence for a fact 
and knows its value. The student of the literature and 
the student of the monuments each works within his 
own limits, each supplies what the other lacks ; there 
is absolutely no occasion for antagonism between them ; 
to introduce it is to injure the cause which both are 
doing their best to serve. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: “TIMES” 


FOURTH VOLUME. 


“The ‘Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 
1899-1902.” Vol. IV. Edited by Basil Williams. 
London: Sampson Low. 1906. 2ls. net. 


HE fourth volume of the ‘‘ Times” History of the 
Boer War will be found fully equal in accuracy 

and interest to its predecessors. There are it is true 
no such sensational revelations, if this be the term in 
which to describe circumstances which if not recorded 
in books, were known to many ; there are no such 
vigorous criticisms, no such ruthless breaking of images, 
as Mr. Amery gave us. Lord Roberts is let off rather 
easily, and if Buller now gets praise in place of 
sweeping censure it is of that faint character which is 
almost as damning as Mr. Amery’s method of treatment. 
When the patriotism and energy of Lord Roberts are 
held up for admiration, we can acquiesce. But when 
generalship in its highest form and strategy are under 
discussion we cannot admit the praise without demur. 
The first and truest manifestation of genius for war 
where large operations are concerned is the recognition 
of the point where a blow struck home will have deci- 
sive results. That point is only a geographical one 
when the capture of a locality involves the destruction 
of a great portion of the hostile forces. In other 
words to destroy the enemy’s field armies is, and 
always has been, the object of all great commanders. 
It is true that there are certain localities which are so 
precious to a foe that rather than let them go he will 
defend them with all his might. To capture such 
places therefore involves the defeat of a great army, 
and to strike at them and at the main forces of the 
enemy become identical operations. But Pretoria and 
Johannesburg were not cities within the categories we 
have described, and when we had made ourselves 
masters of these places we were not much nearer the 
end of the war than we were before. Again considering 
the great extent of the terrain, the character of the 
Boer forces, and the attitude of the inhabitants towards 
them, it was certain that unless the enemy could be 
made to stand, and then receive a really crushing blow 
the war would inevitably assume that guerilla character 
which would enable it, as we all know was the case, 
to keep alive for months and years. Yet how did Lord 
Roberts understand the situation and how did he pro- 
pose to end the struggle? Not by enticing the enemy 
into positions where he must fight for his existence, 
getting at close grips with him, and gaining victories 
which, however bloody for us, would have been still 
more bloody for our opponent. On the contrary the 
whole vigour and vitality and skill of a born fighting 
man were directed to the capture of localities, and he 
preferred to gain ground rather than destroy armies. 
After Paardeberg and the relief of Ladysmith, if we had 
defeated the Boers in any one battle in which they had 
left dead to be counted by hundreds on the field, the 
probability is that resistance would have collapsed 
Make what allowance we may for Lord 
Roberts, his despatches, orders, and public utter 
ances all tend to show that his eyes were set on 
Pretoria as the goal of victory, just as Moltke’s were 
set on Paris, and that he did not appreciate the vast 
We know too 
that he instructed his officers to avoid lopes, and 
alas! we know what the results were. With a 
progress less rapid, with less sensational marches up 
the country, the ground might have been made good 
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as the British army advanced. The humiliating inci- 
dents which followed fast on the first successes in 
the Free State would not then have occurred, and the 
Boers would not have been encouraged to prolong the 
war by the ease with which they harassed us on our 
flanks. The interest of this volume lies in the story 
of these various ‘‘ regrettable incidents”, and we 
grieve to say that we have risen from reading it 
with an unpleasant feeling as to the capacity of many 
of the subordinate leaders of our army. While Lord 
Roberts has been justly and sharply dealt with in pre- 
ceding volumes, and while Buller has been mercilessly 
exposed, in the present volume the incapacity of column 
leaders and staff officers is revealed in a manner to 
rouse even more disquietude. Great leaders in war 
have been scarce in every age, and can never be pro- 
duced by training or forethought. But amongst the 
more subordinate leaders we ought to be able to count 
upon the ordinary precautions of war being observed. 
The various commanders of the units of a force should 
know what the general scheme of operations is, what 
their fellow commanders on either side of them are 
doing, how they may give and receive support. Above 
all there should be a spirit of comradeship throughout 
our forces such as exists at our public schools where 
boys are taught to ‘‘ play the game”, not to strive for 
their own immediate ends. Above all it should be 
understood that the most unpardonable sin a soldier 
can commit is not to come up to the scratch when 
called upon, if he is in a position todo so. The crime 
of anything like cowardice either moral or physical 
should be unpardonable. It was not so under Lord 
Roberts, brave and chivalrous as he was himself. Let 
anyone read the story of Sannah’s Post, here accurately 
and well described, if he wants to know why De Wet 
could play havoc with our communications. Had one 
officer fired his revolver at the moment the Boers were 
discovered in ambush, the plot had failed. Had the 
cavalry not hung back, the Boers had themselves been 
glad torun. The story of the surrender of the convoy 
on 4 June reveals incompletely the cause of a cata- 
strophe not so great as the other but scarcely less 
disgraceful. The circumstances in which the 13th 
Imperial Yeomanry were captured near Lindley are of 
the same kind, and there are many other cases. Lord 
Roberts’ staff was in fact, it now appears, badly 
organized, and composed of very inferior men. He 
tried not only to do everything himself, but he turned 
Lord Kitchener, his Chief of the Staff, into a kind of 
General held in reserve for special occasions, rather 
than utilized as a Berthier. The result was con- 
fusion, columns wandering about at cross purposes, 
interference with subordinates, orders and counter- 
orders, disasters. And the same amiable qualities 
prevented his putting an end to the lax sense of duty, 
and the slackness of commanders. Men were for- 
given and eventually rewarded, who should have been 
disgraced. In the end the British soldier and the junior 
regimental officers come best out of it. Kelly-Kenny 
seems to have been the soundest of Lord Roberts’ 
lieutenants, and it is refreshing to read of French’s 
vigour, and some others also. But the tale of Lord 
Roberts’ operations as told in this volume arouses no 
enthusiasm, no exultation. 

On the other hand weare not sure that Mr. Williams 
is always fair to Sir Redvers Buller. The faults of 
that commander prior to the relief of Ladysmith 
were very rightly condemned by Mr. Amery. But 
Buller does appear to have improved as he gained ex- 
perience, and certainly his operations, culminating in 
the battle of Alleman’s Nek, were well thought out and 
entirely successful. The presence of Hildyard had 
made itself felt; the staff work was excellent, and if 
progress was slow it was sure. No regrettable inci- 
dents occurred. The spirit of the army was better; 
generals played together; in short, war was conducted 
scientifically. Yet while the slowness of Buller’s 
advance is repeatedly criticised not one word is said as 
to the difficulties of the theatre of war in which he 
operated, nor to the strategic disabilities under which 
he fought. Owing to the frontier of Natal projecting 
like a wedge into the hostile territories, an advance 
towards Lang’s Nek left both flanks uncovered, and 
Ladysmith and Pietermaritzburg open to an inroad from 


the neighbourhood of Southern Zululand. The Natal 
Railway is easy to destroy and difficult to repair 
because it climbs amongst mountains, and does not run 
over level plains. Nor is any mention made of the 
constant attempts to destroy it, nor of the colli- 
sions with Boers of continual occurrence all along 
the line guarded by Wynne, Hildyard, and Wolfe- 
Murray. In fact the work that was done by Buller 
and his generals is almost ignored, while very minor 
performances of officers under Lord Roberts receive 
constant notice. Plumer, we are glad however to 
note, is rightly praised. There can be little doubt 
that his operations before the relief of Mafeking are 
amongst the best of the whole war, and we may 
search long in military history for better examples of a 
leader who did more with small means. 

The chapter on the siege of Kimberley strikes us as 
perhaps the least satisfactory in this volume. Cecil 
Rhodes’ methods of conducting business are discussed 
in a manner dealing altogether too gently with him. 
It may be in good taste now to place his conduct in 
its best aspect. But history is history, and it is due 
to Colonel Kekewich, who is but very grudgingly 
praised, to speak more plainly of behaviour which 
even the man’s death will not allow upright Englishmen 
to pardon. 

One more point we must make. It is a grave fault 
that chronological sequence is not better kept, and that 
chapters on the sieges of Mafeking, Kimberley and 
Ladysmith should appear after accounts of operations 
which took place months after they were over. 


ADVISER TO THE WHIGS. 


“The ‘Pope’ of Holland House: Selections from the 
Correspondence of John Whishaw and his Friends 
1813-1840.” Edited by Lady Seymour. London: 
Unwin. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


C=— was sitting over the fire with Jeffreys and 

his wife in their lodgings in Jermyn Street when the 
door opened, and ‘‘ there waddled in a puffy thick-set 
vulgar little dump of an old man, whose manners and 
talk struck me as very cool, but far enough from 
admirable”. Such was the impression which John 
Whishaw made on Carlyle, who asked old Sterling 
afterwards who the man was. ‘‘ He’s a damned old 
humbug ; dines at Holland House”, was the reply. 
It is quite clear that Whishaw had enemies, and a 
man does not earn the nickname of ‘ the Pope”’ with- 
out possessing such unpopular qualities as an ex- 
cathedra manner, and a sound judgment based on wide 
and varied knowledge. Lady Holland summed him up 
from the friendly point of view by saying that he was 
one ‘‘ whose sense made his opinions valuable to have 
and difficult to obtain”. Sydney Smith gives a charac- 
teristic sketch of Whishaw, who frequently was his 
guest in Yorkshire. ‘‘ Whishaw’s plan is the best”, 
said the wit: ‘‘he gives no opinion for the first week, 
but confines himself to chuckling and elevating his 
chin ; in the meantime he drives diligently about the 
first critical stations, breakfasts in Mark Lane (with 
Ricardo), hears from Hertford College (Malthus), and 
by Saturday night is as bold as a lion and as decisive 
as a court of justice”. In 1831 however Sydney Smith 
advised Lord Grey to cultivate Whishaw, saying, ‘‘ He 
is one of the most sensible men in England, and his 
opinions valuable if he will give them”. It is easy to 
imagine that such a man became in the select circles 
of Whig society the fashionable adviser of the party, 
and exercised considerable though unseen influence. 
Whishaw was called to the Bar, and ‘‘ held himself out 
for practice” for a few years. But being somewhat 
disabled by a competency and a cork leg, he preferred 
the calm security cf a Government appointment, and 
was made commissioner for auditing the public accounts. 
He wrote memoirs of Mungo Park and Smithson 
Tennant, and the letters in this volume are admirable 
for their terse style and cool, sane judgments on men 
and books. We are indebted to Whishaw for letting 
us know that Lord Erskine could say a smart thing. 
Walter Scott had written a rubbishy poem on Waterloo, 
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which his contemporaries duly appraised as a pot- 
boiler. Erskine wrote : 


‘* How vast the heaps of prostrate slain 
On Waterloo’s immortal plain ; 
Yet none by sabre or by shot 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 


An amusing light is thrown on the feeling entertained 
towards the United States in 1824 by the following 
letter : ‘‘ You must have read some time since in the 
papers of a few young ‘fashionables’, Mr. Stanley 
(Lord Derby's grandson), Messrs. Wortley and 
Denison, Ministerial members, and Labouchere, a 
nephew of Mr. Baring, having sailed for New York 
with the intention of making a tour of the United 
States. The scheme was thought very wild, and much 
disapproved of by the West End of the town; and 
disappointment and disgust were universally pre- 
dicted.”” It is needless to say that the ‘‘ fashionables ” 
had a very pleasant trip. Whishaw gives us a glimpse 
of the politics of the famous Borough of Calne a few 
years before the Reform Act: ‘* You will be sorry to 
hear that there has been a great disturbance at Calne. 
Mr. Abercromby and Mr. Macdonald, the old members, 
found on their arrival that nine out of the seventeen 
electors were unfavourable to them ; but in consequence 
of the difficulty of finding candidates the dissentients 
gave way, and all seems quiet for the present. The 
election is on Monday, and there seems no doubt that 
the former members will be elected. Indeed all parties 
were agreed as to their merits and good political 
conduct. The objection to them was, as nominees of 
Lord Lansdowne, from whom they wish to emancipate 
themselves.” Whishaw adds that ‘‘ Lord Lansdowne 
bore the blow, though quite unexpected, with great 


good-humour, though he was suffering under a severe | 


fit of the gout”. The book concludes with a humorous 
description by Mr. W. P. Courtney of the ‘‘ King of 
Clubs”, a combination of wits which died from exces- 
sive brilliancy. ‘* Fortunately for the prolongation of 
their existence” (writes Mr. Courtney) ‘*‘ most London 
clubs are not at this time composed of such material ’’. 
Although the first thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are by this time written pretty threadbare, we 
can recommend the Whishaw correspondence as an 
amusing and instructive contribution to our history. 


SECRET SERVICE. 


‘** Sidelights on the Home Rule Movement.” By Sir 
Robert Anderson. London: Murray. 1906. Qs. net. 


ROBERT ANDERSON indicates in his preface 
that he has found the choosing of a title for his 
reminiscences a matter of some difficulty. Weare not 
sure that he has been quite fortunate in his selection. 
A title is something more than a label. Its first 
function is to indicate the main subject matter of a 
work; but the true art of title-choosing consists in 
striking clearly and effectively the keynote of the piece. 
The main attraction of this book lies less in its illus- 
trations of the connexion of the Home Rule party 
in Parliament under Parnell’s leadership with the 
physical force party among the American Irish—for 
that has been more than once demonstrated else- 
where—than in the singularly interesting contribution 
which is made in its pages to the literature of detection. 
The author in accounting for the success of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant” once observed that it owed much of its 
popularity to the fact that though dealing in its more 
serious aspects with great problems of religion and 
metaphysics the book appealed to the reader as dwell- 
ing mainly on the romantic side of familiar things ”. 
It is the same with Sir Robert Anderson’s vastly 
different volume. His book deals with the inner 
mysteries of Scotland Yard, and with the romantic 
side of so very common an institution as the police 
court. Had he given his reminiscences the title 
which we have prefixed to this review, he would 
have crystallised the substance of his story in two 
words, besides making a direct appeal to those whose 
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interest in the revelation of Irish criminal conspiracies 
is less political than human. 

In most volumes of reminiscences the writer is his 
own hero, and the reader is fortunate who does not get 
too much of his heroics before the end of the book. 
This story has a hero too; but it is not Sir Robert 
Anderson. It is Major Henri Le Caron, the patriot 
spy. He it is without whom this book had never been. 
To him it was, in the main, that Scotland Yard was 
indebted for the wonderful success with which it was 
enabled through a long series of years, under Sir Robert 
Anderson's guidance, to keep its finger on the springs 
of Irish-American disaffection. The account given 
here of really one of the most remarkable instruments 
of criminal investigation to be met with in the history 
of political crime is a very favourable one. But it is 
in accord with the impression which Le Caron’s own 
reminiscences unconsciously convey. It is not easy to 
associate high character with spying. It sounds too 
like a contradiction in terms. And single-minded 
persons do not commonly play a double part. Yet 
Thomas Beach was probably as single-minded as any 
other person in Government employment when he 
elected to serve his country as a secret detective in the 
character of Major Henri Le Caron. It is probably too 
much to say, as Sir Robert Anderson does, that it was 
‘fan almost quixotic desire to serve his country 
which led Le Caron to enter on his task of thwarting 
the Fenian conspiracy”. Unquestionably he was in- 
fluenced by that motive: and if the turpitude of 
political criminals is to be excused, as it commonly is, 
by patriotic motives assigned to their actions, the 
duplicity of the spy who plays a double part with 
the object of checkmating designs against the country 
of his birth is, at least, not less excusable. But Le Caron 
was undoubtedly influenced also by the more ordinary 
impulse of a dare-devil love of adventure, intrigue and 
danger. And it is the union in his person of two 
motives not commonly met with in such an employ- 
ment as well as the rare interest of his revelations 


| that gives to the story of Le Caron’s career its 


singular piquancy. 

In addition to Le Caron Sir Robert Anderson has a 
second hero, who although less frequently mentioned 
and less vital to his narrative than his first, was a 
person of much greater consequence. The passages 
devoted to Sir William Harcourt convey an altogether 
charming impression of one of the most interest- 
ing figures in latter-day English politics. Sir William 
Harcourt chanced to be Sir Robert Anderson's official 
‘‘chief”’ at one of the most exciting periods to 
which the book relates, the period of the Invincible 
organisation, of the Phoenix Park murders, and of the 
stringent repressive measures which followed that 
appalling crime. In his capacity of Home Secretary 
he was the most vigorous supporter of his subordinate 
in all his measures for the detection and punishment of 
the Irish criminal conspiracies of those days. But it 
was also Sir William’s fate, at a later period, to be 
a leader of Opposition at a time when the exigencies of 
party warfare obliged him to condemn with vehemence 
the very methods of detection te which he had in office 
given the warmest approval. Yet although it happened 
more than once that, both as Home Secretary and 
as politician, Sir William Harcourt came into severe 
collision with the head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, the main feeling of the subordinate for 
the superior, of the official for the statesman, was one 
of cordial esteem and affectionate admiration. In office 
Sir William resented Sir Robert Anderson’s official 
reticence—‘‘ Anderson's idea of secresy”, he complained, 
‘fis not to tell the Secretary of State”. In Opposition 
he denounced his former subordinate for his action in 
relation to the special commission, and the denunciation 


led to a public controversy in which the official did not’ 


come off second best. But Sir William was large- 
minded and large-hearted, never harboured resentment 
and was never ashamed to admit himself in the wrong. 
So that it is not surprising to learn that ‘‘ working for 
Sir William Harcourt was, on the whole, a pleasant 
experience”, or that he was the “‘ biggest ” man with 
whom Sir Robert Anderson ever had close dealings in 
the public service. Apart from these personal interests, 
the book has an undoubted historical value as a 
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contribution to our knowledge of the events with which 
it mainly deals. Especially interesting are the chapters 
on the Fenian movement, the dynamite campaign, and 
the much too historic Clerkenwell explosion. 


THE OLD CHINA HAND. 


‘* Personal Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in 
the Model Settlement (Shanghai) 1870-1900. By 
Charles M. Dyce. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1906. €s. 


“Tes is a pleasantly written sketch or rather collec- 
ton of sketches of life in the Model Settiement (as 
Shanghai has been deservedly christened), in all its 
various phases; and it goes far to explain why the 
‘old China hand” speaks always affectionately and 
often half-regretfully of his time in the Far East. 
Times have changed, no doubt, to some extent; the 
prospect may be less brilliant and seem less assured 
than when the author looked forward to it so eagerly 
forty years ago. But the fact remains that the 
youngster who is going to China sees a new opening 
to a new world. Dreaming and anticipation apart 
there were and are the material facts. ‘* We used to 
see youngsters like ourselves, with no money, no 
influence, and no experience go out to China: and very 
often we would see them return in a few years in 
affluent circumstances and in good positions. And 
much more than that, their few years in China had 
placed them as much above us who had remained 
behind, in all that constitutes a man of the world, as 
we ourselves were above the boys we had left at 
school.” 

So we are taken from the youngster’s first experience 
and preliminary training in a London office to his 
arrival in Shanghai amid surroundings so interestingly 
novel—through chapters descriptive of the place, of 
the residents, their habits and amusements, business 
methods, sports and general surroundings. Sanguine 
Spirits predicted in those early days ‘‘that Shanghai 
would, some day, be the leading port in the whole 
East”; and they say so with equal confidence still. In 
the meantime there was, and is (the reader will gather), 
very much to make life enjoyable. Mr. Dyce has a 
fund of anecdote and gossips about shooting excursions, 
China ponies, silk, tea, ladies and pidgin English in a 
style so racy and colloquial that one hardly realises till 
one has reached the end of a chapter how much genuine 
information it contains. Take, for instance, the China 
pony, which is described (p. 184) as ‘‘ something like 
a sheep, his nose rounding off in an ignoble fashion. 
He is not unlike a camel. In disposition he is like a 
pig. He also resembles a jackass and a mule in many 
ways. He is like a cat for climbing. He has some 
points in common with all the second-rate quadrupeds 
in creation. The one animal of his own particular 
family to which he bears the least resemblance is the 
English thoroughbred”. Yet he can carry a man 
weighing eleven stone and more, with a saddle weighing 
ten pounds, across country after the hounds or after 
paper for a run of eight or ten miles, going full speed 
and jumping or climbing over all obstacles!” He is 
capable, also, of making very good time over a Derby 
distance when trained as a racer, and has altogether a 
combination of good and evil qualities, A propos of 
which Mr. Dyce concludes that ‘‘ the Chinaman and 
China pony are alike in this respect, as in others, that 
they have their own ways of doing things ; and if the 
foreigner deals with either one or the other of them in 
a reasonable spirit, with intelligence and above all 
with good temper” he can generally get them to do 
what he wants, and in certain cases ‘‘ make them his 
devoted and loving servants”. To Mr. Dyce’s con- 
temporaries the book will be pleasantly reminiscent of 
their own sojourn and experiences ; while those who 
have stayed at home may gain some useful impressions 
of the pleasant and withal strenuous life which their 
countrymen manage to lead while prosecuting their 
own and, incidentally, British interests in those far 
regions of the East. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Prey of the Strongest.” By Morley Roberts. 
London. Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


This is a fearful and horrible story told with crude 
force and a certain wild passion. The pitiless cruelty 
of the book—its absolute brutality—produces a thrilling 
sense of horror in the reader. The author seems to 
dwell with a sort of savage relish on man’s animalism. 
Written with rare art and never-flagging vigour the 
book bears the stamp of truth—unpleasant unpalatable 
truth. Hurt and horrified though the reader may be, 
he is held from start to finish by the absolute fidelity of 
the presentation, by the inevitable nature of the happen- 
ings. Mr. Morley Roberts has in this book come near 
to greatness. He has done nothing so fine or so strong. 
He has lived the life he describes. He has been among 
the people and the scenes with which his book deals, 
and he has extracted from them, with the artist’s 
faculty of selection, just those details and incidents. 
which enable him to present a perfect picture. The 
scene of the story is British Columbia, and the people 
are the workers in a sawmill on the Lower Fraser—a 
‘*tough”’ and cosmopolitan lot with manners and lan- 
guage all their own. Here comes to work a Siwash 
Indian named Pete whose pretty wife Jenny, a half-breed 
(whose only sign of Indian blood was her long straight 
black hair), arouses the desire of the mill-manager, 
George Quin. Ina fit of drunkenness Jenny is beaten 
by her husband and is persuaded by an old squaw hag 
to take refuge in Quin’s house. From this time the 
tragedy of the story begins. Jenny transplanted into 
an atmosphere of kindness and luxury which she has 
never before known, worships her man, her happiness 
only clouded by the fact that she is not properly married 
to him and by the fear of Pete’s revenge when he dis- 
covers her. With a few very deft touches Mr. Roberts. 
has managed to convey the strange wistful charm of 
the Indian women with their dog-like faithfulness and 
pathetic devotion. From the day of his loss the idea 
of vengeance never leaves Pete. Drunk and sober it 
possesses him. There is a power of strange madness in 
the Indian blood, diluted though it be. ‘‘ Under the 
influence of liquor the nature of the Indian flows in 
dreadful passions, forgetful of new circumstances, 
oblivious of punishment and law.” From horror to 
horror, through violence and bloodshed, Pete works out 
his dreadful destiny, until at last he meets his death at 
the hands of the man upon whom he would take 
vengeance. 


Cubs." By Shan F. Bullock. London: Laurie. 
1906. 6s. 


Those who do not care for schoolboy stories should 
leave this book alone, but those who do should read it. 
The author breaks unfamiliar ground. He writes of a 
Protestant private school in Ireland, a go-as-you-please 
establishment in which the one unpardonable offence is 
smoking. Public opinion among the boys condemns 
this practice, because the master has banned it, but 
sees no harm in stealing ducks and geese for a mid 
night feast. The science of elementary ethics is not 
included, it appears, in the curriculum at Thalma 
School. The boys, all but one, are a pack of young. 
savages, but they are alive. Brunel, the one exception, 
is aclever study of the triumph of mind over matter. 
The revolt of the ‘‘ Lambs ”, or first-year boys, against: 
a knot of bullies, is a worthy pendant to the overthrow 
of Flashman by Tom Brown and East. There is plenty 
of falling out, fighting and making it up again, as befits 
an Irish tale, and there is a brave, open-air spirit about 
most of these wild young Irishmen. It is a graphic 
but not always pleasant picture of schoolboy life, so- 
graphic indeed that it may well be the product not of 
observation but of memory. 


“A Discrepant World: being an Essay in Fiction.” 
By the Author of “‘ Through Spectacles of Feeling.” 
London: Longmans. 1906. 6s. 

One reads so many bad stories disguised under good 


titles that it is annoying to find a really excellent 
work of fiction masquerading under a title that might 
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fit a volume of sermons, or a pessimist poet’s writings 
as well as a novel. This book is really good. There 
is observation, wit, humour, and wisdom, there are 
sketches of character done with peculiar nicety, and 
there is over all an air of ease, nothing of the laboured. 
The author who modestly hides himself in anonymity 
describes his book as ‘‘an essay in fiction”’ so that 
the reader will not look for a ‘‘ plot”, he will find all 
the other elements that go to the making of a good 
novel. Gaythorn is a large village or small town mid- 
way between Edinburgh and some other important 
centre and we are shown a number of the people of 
the place in their inter-relationships. In Gaythorn we 
have a kind of microcosm ; love-making, scandal, self- 
seeking, even murder and ruin all play their parts, but 
are all presented in a simple and unforced fashion which 
is wholly convincing and pleasing, while the author’s 
humour and wisdom, his irony, his aphoristic way of 
putting things, give continuous delight to the reader 
in the right key. To some the book may appear old- 
fashioned, but it is old-fashioned in the best sense. 


‘* Latter-day Sweethearts.” By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
London: Unwin. 1906. 6s. 


There will be probably many readers who will not 
share the author’s admiration for her heroine ‘“‘ Miss 
Posey Winstanley” who, to quote the publisher’s 
advertisement, ‘‘ unknown upon boarding the gang- 
plank at New York, becomes rapidly the focus of the 
ship’s observation and attention” a presumably desir- 
able achievement from the American point of view. 
The European characters in the book talk in a stilted, 
elaborate way which is even more exasperating than 
the crudities and humours of the Westerners, and 
the author has a weakness for decorating her style 
with such curious little bits of French ornament as 
**dévotée ” and ‘‘ cabin de luxe ”. 


“The Lady of the Well.” By Eleanor Alexander. 
London: Arnold. 1906. 6s. 


Miss Alexander writes of the thirteenth century with 
the feeling and style of the twentieth. There is a very 
modern ring in the conversation of her troubadours. 
Naddo the jongleur says “I cannot stay with a minor 
poet ruined by lawful love”. ‘‘The Lady of the Well” 
is a picturesque piece of work in many ways, but the 
style is stiff and affected and at times careless and 
slipshod. There is abundant evidence of genuine know- 
ledge and appreciation of the period of the great 
Emperor Frederick, and one incident in the early part 
of the book is treated in a powerful and effective way. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Land of Free Speech.” By 8S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner. 
London: The New Age Press. 1906. 6s. 


This book might have served a purpose if published in 1901 
as originally intended, or even in 1904, the date of the preface. 
But it is not easy to see what object either publisher or author 
hopes to gain by bringing it before the public now. Its con- 
troversial interest has happily largely died away, and if it 
is intended as a contribution to history, history is better written 
at a longer interval from its making. Not that the republica- 
tion of a number of speeches made on a special mission such 
as that Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner undertook in 1900 could 
have any great historic value. The book is of course a 

isan pamphlet, but we are not at all reluctant to admit that 
it establishes that much treatment was shown to Mr. Schreiner 
of which every self-respecting Englishman will be ashamed. 
We said as much at the time. The provocation to British 
crowds was extreme, but that does not excuse violence. 
Pro-Boer orators should have been cut, not hustled. The 
Imperialist crowd took Mr. Schreiner as the representative 
of the Cape rebels, against whom there was naturally 
and most rightly the strongest animosity here. Their case 
was entirely different from that of honest enemies like the 
Boers of the two Republics. The book leaves an impression of 
a somewhat vain and not a strong man, though of course not 
without considerable ability. A man of larger nature would 
not have admitted many puerile remarks and records which 
find their way into this book. When one finds that in every 
case the pro-Boer Englishman is the better speaker and the 
better man than the Imperialist, one can only smile. 


‘* Burma Painted and Described.”” By R. Talbot Kelly. London: 
Black. 20s. net. 


The resources of Burma as a field for the artist and the 
illustrator have been disclosed in a succession of recent works 
of which Mr. Talbot Kelly’s volume is the last and, in its way, 
the best. Mr. Kelly’s travels took him a good deal off the 
beaten track, and have resulted in a narrative that on its own 
merits makes pleasant reading and gives a very true and 
sympathetic sketch of Burma and its people, and is much more 
than a mere explanation of his pictures. Unlike the ordinary 
winter visitor who “does” Burma, with all India thrown in, 
he learned enough to know how much remained hidden from 
him, and he writes with corresponding modesty. He has, 
however, been misled into a sweeping condemnation of Indian 
natives by generalising hastily from the unfavourable speci- 
mens that are to be met in Burma. One does not need to be 
an artist to be fascinated as Mr. Kelly has been by the joyous, 
cheery, idle, happy Burman. But he rather over-estimates the 
beauty of the women. Graceful and vivacious, with much 
charm of manner and character, in beauty of feature and 
dignity of form they do not equal the better classes of their 
Indian sisters ; but they make admirable studies and they add 
grace and beauty to many of his scenes of Burmese life. 
There is no picturesque side to Burma—it is all picturesque ; 
and Mr. Kelly has caught its charm. The colour of Burma 
is astonishing. Mr. Kelly speaks of the difficulty he had in 
getting enough colour on his sheet. Even in these plates 
where the difficulty has been successfully met there are 
instances where the glamour and glare of the Burmese atmo- 
sphere has been indicated rather than expressed—with happy 
results. The jungle has laid its spell upon him, and it is in his 
pictures of the forest and the river that he obtains his most 
original and striking effects. 


‘* London Topographical Record.” Issued for the year 1903-1904. 
The London Topographical Society, London. 1906. 


This, the third volume of an excellent work, contains amongst 
other contributions of interest one on “Changing London” 
by T. George Head, and “Signs of Old London” by F. G. 
Hilton Price. Mr. Head deals in his chapter almost wholly 
with the changes that have taken place in Marylebone of late 
years, owing chiefly to certain large public enterprises, such as 
the Great Central Railway, the electric light works, and the 
Baker Street Extension. This chapter is illustrated with pho- 
tographs of the houses and streets and squares that have been 
swept away. Sometimes the information seems fuller than 
really necessary ; for instance is it of much interest or worth to 
know that “ Mr. Lough’s house was the second from the left” 
in the photograph of Harewood Square where the Great 
Central Hotel now stands? or that “Jerome K. Jerome, 
journalist, lived at North Bank”? It is adifferent thing rather 
when we come to Mrs. Siddons’ old house in Upper Baker 
Street—which the Metropolitan Railway demolished—or to 
Huxley’s house, 41 North Bank. North Bank, by the way, has 
had an atmosphere of distinction in its day. George Eliot lived 
at 21. There she wrote “ Felix Holt”, “ Daniel Deronda” and 
other books. She often refers to the place in her letters, to its 
roses and quiet. Mr. Price supposes that all these changes are 
“no doubt for the best”, though he regrets landmark after 
landmark being swept away. We are not all so sure that this 
is ra : it reminds us of Pope’s rather antiquated “ whatever 
is is best”. 


Volumes V. and VI. of the “‘ History of the Second Queen’s, now 
the Royal West Surrey Regiment” have now appeared ; this is one 
of the most important regimental works published for a long 
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while (Eyre and Spottiswoode). Since the publication of Volume 
1¥. Colonel Davis the author has died and the work has been 
handed on to Major Bird. These volumes complete the work. 
Volume V. consists of a list of all the officers who have served 
in the Regiment since its formation, taking us back into the 
seventeenth century.—'' A Week at Waterloo in 1815” (Murray, 
68.) is Lady De Lancey’s story, now published for the first time, 
-of how she nursed her husband Sir William Howe De Lancey 
mortally wounded at Waterloo. It is edited by Major B. R. 
“Ward, and few will dissent from his view that it is a touching 
narrative. Lady De,Lancey had a natural way of writing 
which is perfectly fitted to a story of devotion and grief such 
as this. Scott, Dickens and Tom Moore all read the story in 
MS. form and were greatly moved by it. Dickens once declared 
that if he lived fifty years longer he would “dream of it 
every now and then ”.—Sir Theodore Martin has reprinted in 
book form articles on David Garrick, Macready, Rachel and 
Baron Stockmar which he wrote for the “Quarterly Review ” 
and “ Blackwood’s Magazine” years ago. (Murray, 12s. net.) 
Each is interesting, the paper on Stockmar having many 
touches of intimacy. Stockmar was a figure of great influence 
in his day. His ability and integrity were recognised by men 
so diverse as Wellington, Melbourne, Peel and Palmerston. 
Sir Theodore Martin has added to the public knowledge of 
this remarkable man. 


‘* The British Motor Tourist’s A.B.C.” (New Alphabetic Press, 
5s. and 1s.) is the latest of the many guides published for the 
benetit of the motorist. Mr. S. F. Edge writes a chapter of 
Hints to Motor Tourists, Mr. C. N. Williamson on Continental 
Touring and Lady Colin Campbell on the manner in which 
the motor has afforded people an idea of understanding their 
inheritance of the earth. It is however not views but facts 
that we want in a guide, and these are given with alphabetical 
simplicity. The handiness of the volume will appeal to most 
people who want to carry as little as possible when on the 
road. 


‘* Aylwin.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. London: Frowde. 1906. 
5s. net; limp calf. 

This is the prettiest edition of “ Aylwin” we have yet seen. 
Tinding, paper and printing are all in the best taste, and in 
every way it makes a delightful gift-book. At the present rate 
-of production “ Aylwin” bids fair to rival “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juillet. 3 fr. 


The best article in this number is a very striking apprecia- 
tion of Albert Sorel by M. René Dournic. It is written by 
one who not only understood and revered the writer but also 
loved the man. He indicates with admirable clearness the 
work done by his master. Sorel was a trained diplomat; he 
wrote of what he knew. He had the education of the man of 
affairs ; he was no mere historian of the cabinet. M. Dournic 
brings out many points of Sorel’s work with a firm and 
judicious hand but he does not sufficiently emphasise what 
is the main theme of his greatest work “ L’Europe et la Révo- 
lution frangaise”, viz. that the chief aim of French policy in 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars as in the wars of the 
18th century was the acquisition and retention of the Rhine 
frontier. Nor did this die with the disappearance of the 
first Napoleon. The famous mot uttered by Ranke when he 
met Thiers at Vienna in the winter of 1870 sums up two cen- 
turies of warfare. “Against whom are you fighting now 
Napoleon III. is gone?” said the French statesman. “Against 
the policy of Louis XIV.” replied the German historian. 
Sorel’s book on the “Eastern Question in the 18th century” 
gives the key to much in his greater work. The atrocious 
partitions of Poland set an example for Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic aggression to follow. 


For this Week’s Books see page 90. 
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ESTATE, FINANCE AND MINES. 


Tue Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Estate, Finance 
and Mines Corporation, Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, E.C., 
under the presidency of Sir Robert Edgcumbe (the chairman of the Company). 

The (Mr. W. L. Wildy, F.C.1.S.), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said : In the first place, I think I may congratulate the share- 
holders upon the very much improved position we are in to-day as compared with 
ayearago. At that time, as you know, we had a very large adverse balance in our 
books, and were not in a position to think of paying a dividend, because every 
profit had to go to cover losses. We asked you, six months ago, to give us autho- 
rity to apply to the court to reduce our capital, and you very wisely did so, and 
the result of that is that we are able to present you with a report and accounts 
which I think, under the circumstances of the present times, are very satisfactory. 
Between the time when we met you in December last and the obtaining of the 
sanction of the court some changes took place again in the value of our invest- 
ments, and when we got the authority of the court to write off 7s. 6d. a share we 
saw we could not write off exactly the same amounts inat we had proposed to do 
in December last, owing to certain changes. I do not think that anyone would 
raise any objection to our further having written down South A‘rican properties ; 
but when we came to go through the English properties we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the writing down originally intended was much more drastic than we 
need put before you, and the result is we decided that if we wrote £60,000 off our 
English properties it would be quite sufficient. I think, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances and changes during the last six months—more particularly in reference 
to the Canons Park Estate—that writing down is quite ample. We are perfectly 
satisfied now that, as to Canons Park and the other English properties, we are 
right down on bed rock, and that, unless some abs»lutely unforeseen circum- 
stances arise, of which there is no immediate prospect, there is only an open- 
ing for a rise in the values of these properties, and not for any further fall. 
—— to our Johannesburg properties, the policy of the board as to the 
whole of these properties is to develop what we have got, and if we have 
any difficulty in Sunthesten them ourselves, then to sell portions and to reinvest 

ie proceeds in developed properties. For instance, during the past year we 
bought a property bringing in a good rental in Johannesburg, and we consider that 
we bought it at a very good price. In  nocarmgg oy | we have some Dg gms 
which are not developed. We have, for instance, the Steytlers block. It has got 
offices on it, but they are in a very poor state, and we have been considering the 
question of rebuilding there. e have practically arranged everything; but, 
owing to the times being so very bad in Johannesburg at the present moment—it is 
not the first time they have been very bad there and they have recovered again— 
we thought it was prudent to wait a little time. The largest property we have 
there of what we may consider a really undeveloped character is the Amphitheatre 
Block. That is the only block in the whole of Johannesburg which is owned by a 
single body or corporation. It is a complete block of itself, and it just pays its 
way. It is really not built on at all; it has only got little huts and shanties, which 
bring in a little over £1,000 a year, which is sufficient to pay the municipal rates. 
They seem to rate land which we should not consider developed as if it was at its 
full value, and had big buildings upon it, and the question will arise, sooner or 
later, whether we should be wise to sell the whole of that block and put the money 
into buildings which are erected and paying good rent, or whether we should 
strong enough in the back to develop it ourselves. At any rate, it is a large and 
valuable property, which at the present time is lying practically idle, and not 
bringing us in revenue such as we should hope. Some of you may think that our 
valuation in our books for the Johannesburg properties is higher than the municipal 
valuation, but that is not the case. With regard to the municipal valuation, I a! 
bound to say this, that we have sold two properties, as we have mentioned in the 

rt, during the past and in one case we got £1,000 over the municipal 
valuation and in the other we got £200 under the municipal valuation ; so that, 
taken together, we got rather more than the municipal valuation. We are perfectly 
satisfied that these were good sales, having regard to the conditions of the buildings 
and the rents likely to accrue. ‘There is also another satisfactory feature about the 
Johannesburg properties, and that is that the business part of Johannesburg is 
moving more and more in the direction of the properties that we possess. 
The full effect of our reduction of working expenses is not apparent this year ; but 
it will be apparent, I think, next year. Upon looking at the profit-and-loss account 
you may think that the outgoings at Johannesburg are very high when you see 
that, while the rents are £20,0co, the outgoings are £2,251; but those outgoings 
are almost entirely the rates of the municipality, which are exceedingly high, and 
over which, of course, we have no power whatever. You are asked on this occasion 
to assent to the payment of a dividend, and I think you will consider that we have 
been prudent in the suggestion we make to you. Our suggestion is that we should 
put £10,000 to reserve account. I do not think anyone can object to our placing 
&10,c00 to reserve and carrying forward a sum of about £6,000. At the same 
time, if we look at the rest of our income, which is more or less made up of rents 
and interest, I think we may safely divide the 3 per cent. which is proposed. I want 
you to understand what that 3 per cent. is. It is not 3 per cent. per annum, because 
the accounts cover sixteen months ; but it is 3 per cent. for that period, and we are 
proposing to pay it to you, if you assent to it, free of income-tax. I think these 
observations cover as much ground as is necessary; but if anyone wishes for any 
further information I will, to the best of my ability, answer any questions which 
may be put. I have now great pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of the dividend recommended. 

Mr. F. M. Wooilan seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the report and ts were 
recommendation as to dividend, with two dissentients. 

At an extraordinary general meeting it was unanimously resolved: ‘‘ That the 
directors be authorised to convert the present issued shares of 12s. 6d. each, fully 
paid up, into shares of £r each, fully paid up, by consolidating every existing eight 
shares of 12s. 6d. each, fully paid up, into five shares of £« each, fully paid up, and 
that for any fractions over even amounts of £1 the Company issue fractional 
scrip.” The proceedings then termi d 
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In demy &vo. tastefully printed and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, gs. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
By the late T. W. Suore, F.G.S., Author of “‘ The History of Hampshire.” 
“* 4 work of patient and laborious research, a valuable contribution to the special 
literature of the anthropology of the English-speaking peoples."— Scotsman. 
“The book will remain a fine monument to an industrious and painstaking 
Morning Leader. 
In large 8vo. tastefully printed and appropriately bound, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, ros. 6d. net. 
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HADDON : the Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Traditions. By 


G. Le Branc Situ. 
“An accumulation of facts interesting to all who have visited this famous and 
romantic old home.”—7ribune. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. With g interesting Illustrations 
of Localities and Persons. 


MY LIFE IN CONNAUGHT : being an Account of the 
Life and Labours of the Rev. Tuomas ArMsTRONG, with Sketches of 
Mission Work in the West. Fifty Years Minister and Missionary in connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

“We hope it will enjoy a large circulation ; it certainly deserves one as a volume 
of 5 matter. The story itself is most interesting from beginning to 
end.” — itmess. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In feap. gto. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


CRANMER, Primate of All England. 
torical Drama. By RICHAKDSON. 
“*The work is written in graceful and dignified blank verse, and is a readable 
study of a conspicuous figure in English history.” —Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. net. 


RADIA ; or, New Light on Old Truths. By Atec C. More. 


** Eloquent and Scriptural.”— Times. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


8vo. Pp. cx +398. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


AN 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, D.D., 


Canon Residentiary of Ripon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 417. JULY, 1906. 8vo. price 6s. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAVALIER. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET, POET. 

MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 

A RE?RESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 

VITERBO, 

RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS. 

MARINO FALIER. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASIA. 

bie PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCATIONAL CONTRO- 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 


FORCEFU A NOVEL OF THE SEASON. WUCH ABILITY 
PICcTU 


GAIN'S WIFE, 


By BERNARD CECIL BLAKE. PASSIONATE 
RICH P. 347 and xii. 6/- 

» The Darty TELEGRAPH says :“‘Im- ASTONISHING 
REMARKABLE aginative and descriptive powers.” 


DASHING ABILITY rich in descriptive matter, and shows 
the author to be endowed ‘with strong VERY EFFECTIVE 
POWERFUL STYLE imaginative gifts.” 
FREE SH Review or Reviews says: “An POWERFULLY 
EETS astonishing novel.” WRITTEN 
‘** The tale is picturesque to a degree, FREE REIN 

ATTRACTS FROM one is written with a skill and ease that 
BECINNING TO END certain distinction.” FANCY 

ve The Review says : 
EXCEPTIONAL fine piece of literary work, suggestive WRITTEN WITH 
MERIT may be termed a masterpiece.” 


and impressive ...in some respects SKILL AND EASE 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Moorish Cities in Spain (C. Gasquoine Hartley). Hill. 1s. 6a. 
net. 
The Works of John Ruskin (Library Edition. Vol. XXV.). Allen. 
net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


William Blake : a Critical Essay (Algernon Charles Swinburne. New 
Edition). Chatto 8: Windus. 6s. net. 


CLASSICS 


The ‘Eneid of Vergil (Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor. 2 vols.). 
Dent. 55. net. 
FICTION 


Profit and Loss (John Oxenham). Methuen. 6+. 

The Secret Church (Lucas Cleeve) ; Miss White of Mayfair (G. W. 
Appleton); The Marriage of Eileen (H. Maxwell); The Red 
Van (Alan St. Aubyn). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

The Field of Glory (Henry Sienkiewicz). Lane. 6s. 

La Fille de Don Juan (par Pierre Sales). Paris: M. Bauche. 


50. 

Savile Gilchrist, M.D. (Helen M. Nightingale), 6s.; The Little 
Gate of Tears (Austin Clare), 6s. ; Wilhelmina in London (Barry 
Pain), 35. 6@. Long. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH.EZOLOG? 


The Canadian War of 1812 (C. P. Lucas). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens (No. XI. Session 
1904-1905). Macmillan. 21s. net. 


Law 


The Principles of Commercial Law (Joseph Hurst and Lord Robert 
Cecil. Second Edition). Stevens and Haynes. 


Music 
English Music 1604-1904. Walter Scott. 35. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


The Book of Market Gardening (R. Lewis Castle). Lane. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
REPRINTS 


The Old Dominion; By Order of the Company (Mary Johnston). 
Constable. 2s. 6d. net each. 


ScHOOL Books 


Macbeth (Introduction, Text, Notes, &c., by C. W. Crook). Ralph, 
Holland. 2s. 

A Public School French Primer (Otto Siepmann and Eugéne 
Pellissier). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

French Hlistorical Reader (H. N. Adair). Bell. ts. 6d. 

Geographical Gleanings (Rev. Frank R. Burrows). Philip. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Plutarch’s Lives (Translated by W. R. Frazer), 35. 6d. net; The 
Child and the Curriculum (Catherine J. Dodd). Sonnenschein. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Socialism and Politics: a Study in the Readjustment of the Values of 
Life (C. R. Ashbee). Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6. net. 


THEOLOGY 


An Agnostic’s Progress (William Scott Palmer), Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Christian Doctrine of God (Rev. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson). 
R. Flint and Co. Is. 6a. 


TRAVEL 


Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes (Samuel Purchas. 
Vols. XIII. and XIV.). Glasgow: Maclehose. 25s. net. 
Impressions of an Unworldly Woman (Isabelle Scott-Grant). Treherne. 
2s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
Trumpet and Flag (Edward Sydney Tylee). Putnam’s. 35. 6d. net. 
Mattathias and Other Poems (Frederic Atkinson). Longmans. 4s. 6d. 
net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Women’s Work and Wages (E. Cadbury, M. C. Matheson and G. 
Shann). Unwin. 3 

Imperial Strategy (By the Military Correspondent of ‘* The Times ”). 
Murray. 215. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY:—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; The Financial Review of Reviews, 2s. ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; Mercure de France, 2 /r.25 ; The Estate Magazine, 
6d. ; The Forum, 50. ; The Twentieth Century Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; 
International Journal of Ethics, 65¢.; The Hindustan Review, 
12 annas ; The Yachting Monthly, 1s. net ; The North American 
Review, 25. 6d. ; Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The English 
Historical Review, 5s. ; Cassier’s Magazine, 1s.; La Revue, 
2fr.25; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s5.; The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s. ; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s.; The Quarterly 
Review, 6s. ; The Economic Review, 3s. ; The Church Quarterly 
Review, 6s. 


For Avucust:—The Pall Mall Magazine, 6¢. ; The Smart Set, 6d. 
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MARIE NEW NOVEL 
THE TREASURE HEAVEN 


A Romance of Riches 
564 pages. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Price 6s. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. §§ SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 


| 
Being the EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY of WILHELMINE | HN FYVIE 
VON GRAVENITZ, Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg. By 
Author of ** Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
By MARIE HAY, 


Illustrated. Demy 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Author of “ Dianne de Poytiers” and ‘* An Unrequited Loyalty.” ‘¢ Full of quaint biographic interest . . . a thoroughly entertaining book.” 
With Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure. Outlook. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. We are reminded of Fyw ities 
. ‘ ° ee ” tricities fill an almost obliterated niche in our memories. Mr. Fyvie . as a gift 
“* Memoirs of a remarkable character and of conan, Seneiot. a | for presenting biographical facts in a clear and succinct way.”—Daily News 
“A dramatic story with many incidents of a varied nature.”—7ribune. very excellent book." —-Church Bells. 


“A vivacious memoir of a woman who excelled all contemporaries in charm and | « Both i P ae World. 
th instructive and entertaining. —Lrterary World. 


variety of transgression." —Oxtlook. 


The Best New Novels 
SET IN AUTHORITY - = = «= «= §ara Jeannette Duncan, 


Author of ‘* The Path of a Star,” &c 
- ~ - Herbert Macilwaine, 


ANTHONY BRITTEN 
Second Impression.] ‘ Author of ‘* Dinkinbar,” “Fate the Fiddler,” &c, 
ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE - - = = Howard Sturgis, 


Author of ‘* Belchamber.”’ 


OF MISTRESS EVE - - = = = == Howard Pease, 


Author of ** Magnus Sinclair,” &c. 


J. Cc. Snaith, 


Author of ‘* Broke of Covenden,” &c. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE - 


Second Impression.] 


THE HOUSE OF COBWESBS, and other Stories George Gissing, 


Second Impression. Author of ‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,”&e, 
ip pe y Ky 


FACE TO FACE- - = = = = «= Francisco Acebal, 


Translated by MARTIN Hume. 


THE EVASION - - = = = = «= E. B. Frothingham, 


Author of ‘* The Turn of the Road.” 


NEW POCKET EDITIONS. _ FOR READERS OF MEREDITH. 
THE OLD DOMINION. her ~ MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. 


THE POETRY and PHILOSOPHY 


By MARY JOHNSTON. OF GEORGE MEREDITH. by G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Each with a Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ NOVELS. 
NEW BOOK. 


s ition. loth, 2s. 6d. net. 
ANIMAL HEROES. By ERNEST Tuomr- | | CARDIGAN Popular Edition Clo 2s n 
SON SETON, Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known, ” €6 Lives THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 6s. 
of the Hunted,” ‘‘Monarch of the Big Bear,” &e. With 


200 Illustrations. Price 6s. net. “THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 6s. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By RENE 4A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. Illustrated. 6s. 


VALLERY-Rapot. Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. _ THE RECKONING. 6s. 


LONDON: A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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EDUCATION. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


HE WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, 
October rst. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 
offered for competition lly in Sep 
For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, special classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lo: d ), prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, ae 
for residence in the College, new scheme for fayment of composition fees, &c., 
apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to be c mpeted for in September 1926. Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value cf £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age. and 
one of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age _T'wo Open Scholar- 
ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and_another of £60, open to candi- 
dates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University 
Students who have completed their study «f anatomy and physiology, of the value 
of £s0.—Full particulars may be cbiained on ayplication to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law pre . French also taught by a 

mative experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swi RZ, RY ics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshi:s, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; au.d rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL tUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Giris’s SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; al-o tutors for al] exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Oretrana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Lrp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


‘ post of Assistant Lecturer in Education in this 

College is vacant by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A., to the 
Professorship of Education at Bangor. 

didates, who must have taken an Honours Degree either at Cambridge or 

Oxford, and must be competent to supervise teaching in school, should apply to the 
Principal, Oscar Brownina, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, for infurmation as 
to the details of the work and the remuneration. 

Applications will be received up to July 31. 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 


Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Fiaying Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuacmers, M.A. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WueEEkLER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday upils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonpv Hay, Principals. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for daughters of gent] —Apply the Principat. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s School. Boys’ Prepara- 

tory, 5-14. Sea-front, Playing Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Baths. 

French and German Masters. Special care of delicate boys. Very highest 
references.— Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


43 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
Sees. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa GANN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coombes, Headmaster. 


M R. J. J. GREVATT (ably assisted) prepares indi- 
ante see expeditiously for the undermentioned and all Professional 
kxaminations. OOLWICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). 
SANDHURST.-— November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905 
H. Hussey (qualified first trial). Arrangement for Military Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, Hove, SUSSEX. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Exputson and Miss METHERELL have 

a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL in Paris. 
Excellent education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 
UN VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a_comp Staff, prepares a 
limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam , Cambridge ; Part II., Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 


Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 
to the Downs under Keachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 
ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all pupils. 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 

Headmaster's Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 

Good Playgrounds, Cricket. Swimming, Gymnasium, 

For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Vice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
pag Ee with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 

aida Hi 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 


} BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bett, 21 Powis Square. Brighton. 


ARGATE.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

a excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
e. 


M ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw CoL_ece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. diet.— Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
_ wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. / 
Music, Modern uages, , Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior 
Junior Divisions.—F or Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 
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gy Practical cookery and dressmaking. 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


hotels and Boarding bouses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, —S and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from PropriETOR. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of al! the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.— Apply, ProrrieTREss. 


— 85 Royal Parade.—Board resi- 
dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. E!-ctric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes t:vm motor- 
"bus.—Apply, Miss BELL. 


residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHAN. 


FE ASTBOURNE. — Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls d. 


One Year ... oo» 4 
Half Year ... 2 cco oe OIF 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manoger, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 408. JULY, 1906. 6s. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDRE®N. 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE LEGEND OF ARTHUR. By 

W. Lewrs Jones. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH RACE. By R. Dvuntop. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
MODERN BRITISH ART AND THE NATION. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE BOER WAR. 
JOHN KNOX AND THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. ByR.S. Rart. 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE OXFORD MOVE- 


THE LITERATURE OF EGOTISM. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCF. 

THE GOVERNMENT, THE SESSION, AND THE EDUCATION BILL 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


FROM HER TO HIM 


(A Story in Verse). 


BY 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, M.D. 


CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & CO. 
Ready August !. Price 2s. 6d. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO MR. HALDANE. 
A WORLD PANORAMA IN SIX STAGES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


6 BELL’s BuiLpinGs, Lonpon, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July iP 1906, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
including valuable and interesting Books and Tracts, the property of a Gentleman, 
selected from the Library in his Yorkshire house ; the Library of THOS. FORBES 
KELSALL, Esq. (the intimate friend of Beddoes) ; and other Properties, including 
many interesting and rare Books and Tracts vriated in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (foor with Autograph Signatures of Ben Jonson), scarce 
American Tracts, Early Writings on Astrology and Witchcraft, rare Plays and 
Poetical Tracts, Tracts on Trate. History, Economics, &c., Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, including Hore, Bibles, Vita: Sanctorum, Yurk Missal and Ritual, Ang'o- 
Italian Carmelite Missal, a ‘I welfth-Century Life of St. Cuthbert, fine Early 
Historical and Poetical Manu-cripts, Heraldic and Genealogical Manuscrip's, 
three rare Original Tracts by Thos. Nash, a large Collection of Engravings of Wild 
and Sporting Animals by J. E. Ridinger, First Editions of Modera Writers, 
Sporting and o'her Books with Coloured Plates, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUIIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders prumptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 


Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 


Also a useful Ca:al gue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Nove's, 
Classics, &c, 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 


Mr. Dalton's new book is made up 
of articles whith have appeared in 
the SATURDAY REviEw during the past 
twelve months. The book is published in 
both white and art-green cloths, so that 
purchasers may make their choice. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


Public Opinion says :—** ‘ “ Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say.” 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
particular set of circumstances. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free §s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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21 July, 1906 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 


The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The LIST of Applications will be OPENED on FRIDAY, the 2oth day of July, 
and will be CLOSED on or before TUESDAY, the 24th day of July, at 3 P.M., 
for both Town and Country. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS OF 


CLEVELAND AND DURHAM 
ELECTRIC POWER, LTD. 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts of 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - = = £1,000,000, 

Divided into 70,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each, with 
priority as to Capital ; 

70,000 Six per Cent. Participating Ordinary Shares of £5 each, entitled to a moiety 
of profits after such 6 per cent., ‘oan with priority as to Capital over the 
Deferred Shares ; 

60,000 Deferred Shares of £5 each. 

All surplus divisible profits over 6 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares will be divided 

equally Teseoes the Ordinas y and Deferred Shareholders. 


Issue at Par of 70,000 FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £5 EACH, and 70,000 SIX PER CENT. PARTICIPATING 
ORDINARY SHARES OF £5 EACH. 

Payable as follows :—Preference Shares—On application, 10s. ; on allotment, 
15s. ; and the balance in sums of not more than £1 5s. at intervals of not 
less than two months. 

Ordinary Shares—On application, 10s. ; on allotment, 15s. ; and the balance in 
sums of not more than £1 5s. at intervals of not less than two months. 


CLEVELAND AND DURHAM ELECTRIC 
POWER, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN HOBART ARMSTRONG (Director of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric 
Supply Company, Ltd., and Chairman of the County of Durham Electric Power 
Supply Company), St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

MAURICE LOWTHIAN BELL (Director of Bell Bros., Ltd., and of Dorman 
Long & Co., Ltd.), Rounton Grange, Northallerton, Yorkshire. i 

CHARLES EMMOTT (Chairman of Robert Stephenson & Co., Ltd.), Thorpe 
Hall, Darlington. 

JAMES FALCONER (Chairman of the Promoters of the Administrative County 
of London and District Electric Power Bill), 52 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

THE HON. ROBERT JAMES (Director of Palmers Shipbuilding and Iron Co., 
Ltd.), St. Nicholas, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

SIR JOHN DAVISON MILBURN, Bart. (Chairman of the Newcastle and 
District Electric Lighting Capen y, Ltd., and of the Northern Counties 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd.), Acklington, Northumberland. 


MANAGER. 


ARNOLD B. GRIDLEY (Late Assistant Manager of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, Ltd.). 


BANKERS. 
BARCLAY & CO., LTD., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Middlesbrough and 
London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS, 


To the Company—-WATSON, BURTON & CORDER, 141 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-upon-T yne. 

Tothe Northern Counties Electricity Supply Company, Ltd. —COOPER & 
GOODGER, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

To the Cleveland and Durham County Electric Power Company—JACKSON & 
JACKSON, Queen's Terrace, Middlesbrough. 


ENGINEERS. 


CHARLES H. MERZ and WILLIAM McLELLAN, Collingwood Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 23 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM SWAN (Monkhouse, Goddard & Co.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
W. B. PEAT & Co., London and Middlesborough. 


BROKERS. 
WISE, SPEKE & CO., 28 Collingwood Street, and Stock Exchange, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
WOOLSTON, BEETON, BRODRICK & WEST, 18 Austin Friars, and Stock 
Exchange, London, E.C. 
CUTLER & LACY, 41 Waterloo Street, and Stock Exchange, Birmingham. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED ‘OFFICE (pro tem.). 
M. SHORT, Royal Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The following are extracts from the full prospectus :— 

Cleveland and Durham Electric Power, Limited (hereinafter called the Com- 
pany), is formed with a view to developing the supply of electric power in Cleveland 
and the County of Durham and in certain districts in Northumberland, on lines 
similar to those adopted by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, and the County of Durham Electric Power Supply Company on Tyneside. 

The Directors have secured the services of Messrs. Charles H. , x4 and William 
McLellan, who, as Engineers to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, have been responsible for the development and engineering of the 

wer undertaking pe en ‘The development of the present scheme, from 

h the c cial a gi Z points of view, will be under their personal 
ae Extracts from a report from them on the Company’s prospects appear 


ow. 
Agreements have been entered into for the acquisition of Shares in the following 


companies :— 

ts) re all the Shares (over 99 per cent.) in The Cleveland and Durham 
County Electric Power Company (hereinafter called the Parliamentary 
powen ae which is working under Acts of Parliament granted in the years 
1gor and 1903. These Acts enable the Company to supply for power pur- 
poses in perpetuity on the usual conditions t ghout an area of B20 square 
miles, including the Tees district, and the South and West Durham coal- 
fields. The Parliamentary Company have, as appears from their balance 
sheet, expended over £300,000 upon their und: ing, but have not yet 
commenced business, except at two small pioneer stations at Consett and 
Bishop Auckland. Their main Power Station at Grangetown, near Mid- 
dlesbrough, is now nearly complete. 

(2) The majority of the shares in the Northern Counties Electricity Supply 
Company, Limited (hereinafter called The Northern Counties Com iy), 
which is supplying for power and lighting purposes in all of the Moeks 
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districts, viz.: Alnwick, Ashington, Bedlingtonshire, Blyth, Cowpen,. 

Felling, Hartl I, Hebburn, Malton, Morpeth, Norton, Shildon, Spenny- 

moor and Thirsk. The Northern Counties Company have expended about 
_, £350,000 on the development of their business. 

This Company by purchasing the Shares acquires the entire control of the 
= of the Parliamentary Company, subject to the Debentures issued of 

70,853. 

Under an agreement with certain shareholders of the Northern Counties Com- 
pany, the eg will acquire as from 1st July, 1906, 90,844 shares out of a total 
issue of 150,000 Shares of £1 each at a price of 25s. per share. A sum of 
42,600 is also to be paid to the shareholders of the Northern Counties Company. 

As regards the prospects of the Company, the Engineers estimate the profits of 
the Parliamentary Company and the Northern Counties Company as follows :-- 


1927 oe oo oe ee oe ++ £21,360 
199 ee oe ee +» 52,800 


On the basis of these figures, and having regard to the amount of capital 
expenditure during the years 1907 8 the Company should from the commence- 
ment earn sufficient to pay the full dividend on the Preference, and a gradually 
increasing dividend on the Ordinary Shares. 

Particulars relating to the Parliamentary Company and the Northern Counties 
Company and contracts and other matters are given in the Appendix, 

No part of this issue has been underwritten. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to allotment is 
fixed by the Articles of Association at 7 Shares, but the Directors will not proceed 
to allotment unless Shares to the extent of £300,000 have been subscribed. 

Application will be made to the Committees of the Stock Exchange of London, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham for a settlement and quotation of the Pre- 
ference and ape | Shares. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of one shilling per Share on all shares allotted 
upon applications bearing any broker's stamp. 

The total of the preliminary expenses is estimated at £19,000. 

a for Shares should be sent in on the prescribed forms accompanying 
the full prospectus, and forwarded together with the amount payable on applica- 
tion to the Bankers of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for Shares can be obtained from the 
—— Solicitors, or Brokers of the Company, or at the registered office of the 

lompany. 

m.... notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe for 
ares. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ENGINEERS’ REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN,—We have, as requested, considered the prospects of your Com- 
pany, which in effect comprise the undertakings of The Cleveland and Durham 
County Electric Power Company and The Northern Counties Electricity Supply 
Company, Limited. Our conclusions are based upon actual experience gained 
during our connection with the Power Undertaking of The Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, Limited. 

VALUE OF AREA CONTROLLED BY COMPANY.—The area con- 
trolled by the Company includes the whole of the Cleveland iron mines, the in- 
dustrial areas on both sides of the Tees, the West and South Durham Coalfields, in 
all of which districts the Cleveland Company's power undertaking under its Acts is 
not subject to purchase by the local authorities. It further includes, under Board 
of Trade orders, valuable, but at present isolated, areas on the Tyne and in 
Northumberland. 

The Company's power area, ee with those of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, and the County of Durham Electric Power 
Supply Company, cover the whole of the industrial district of the North-East Coast 
with the exception of Sunderland and South Shields. 

The relative merits of different areas as fields for power supply can be measured 
directly by the population and the extent and nature of the industries carried on. 
Details of the population and the chief industries in the three areas are given in 
Table No. 3 below, from which it will be seen that in population, in shipbuilding, 
in amount of coal raised, and in pig iron produced the area of the Company excels 
that of either the Newcastle Company or the Durham Company. 

The Cleveland iron mines form a very important class of ne consumers, 
which do not exist in the other two areas. The magnitude of these mines is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Cleveland district produces some two-fifths of the total 
mined ore of the United Kingdom. 

ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY COMPANY OVER OTHER POWER 
COMPANIES.—The difficulty which has had a serious effect on certain Power 
Companies in the past has been the loss sustained during the first few years of 
development, when the amount of business done has been small and the cost of pro- 
duction therefore high. This difficulty does not exist in the case of your Company 
so far as the capital now issued is concerned for the following reasons : — 

(1) The Northern Counties Electricity Supply Company has already, as a 

‘oing concern, a large and increasing load. a 

(2) Tre usual twelve or eighteen months required to get the works sufficiently 
advanced to commence supplying current is saved, as the stations of the 
Northern Counties Company are already in operation, and the new turbine 
station of the Parliamentary Company on the south of the Tees is practi- 
cally ready to supply. 

(3) During the Company’s first complete year of operation we estimate that the 
two undertakings will have an output of 19,000,000 units. ; 

(4) The Company will have the advantage of all the capital expenditure 
incurred on the system of the Parliamentary Company, the bulk of which is 
paid for by Deferred Shares, but on which, except as regards the Deben- 
tures and £32,000 payable to the creditors, no interest accrues until the 
Ordinary Shares now issued have received 6 per cent. 

(5) The profits of the Northern Counties Company will be materially increased 
by connecting several of their detached areas with the generating stations 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company, so as to obtain a 
supply of electricity in bulk. We are acquainted with the terms on which 
the Newcastle Electric Supply Company and the County of Durham 
Electric Power Supply Company would be prepared to give such a bulk 
supply, and we estimate that these terms, in conjunction with the increased 
output of the Northern Counties Company, will result in 1907 and subse- 
quent years in saving 55 per cent. of the average generating cost per unit as 
compared with 1905. 

DEVELOPMENT.—We estimate that the present factories, &c., in the district 
require, if they were all driven electrically, upwards of 150,000,000 units per annum. 

CHARLES H. MERZ. 

3:d July, 1906. WILLIAM McLELLAN. 


TABLE No. 3. 
ComPaRisON OF PowER AREAS. 


| 'T'nnage Route 
,Ironstcne Pig-iron , output | mile- 


mined, mined roduced, of ship- e 


1904 1904 1904 building c 
| ways 
Tens Tons | Tons | Tons Miles 


The Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply | | 
.sAsea 530,000 12,000,c00, None | None 110 


The County of Durham 
Electric Power Supply 
Co.’s Area... ee 

Cleveland and Durham 
Electric Power, Ltd., | 
Area .. ° | 770,000 19,000,000! 5,700,000 2,900,000 240,000 250 

(Parliamentary Co. and | | | 


| 
Northern Counties | 
Gad . | | 


470,C0o 17,000,coo} None 200,000 | 86,009 | 123 
' i 


( 
By 


| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET at 3ist March, 1906. 


s. d. 4 s. ry 


To Account ee ee oe 
120,000 Shares of kt “each. 
Share Premium Account .. ee ee 116,187 0 © 
Premium on Shares sold. 


Revenue Account .. oo es 23,593 3 0 
Revenue appropriated for 
Working Capital .. oe £20,000 0 0 


Revenue ‘appropriated for 


Purchase of Freehold .. 3,593 3 0 
Reserve Account . 27,321 17 6 
Appropriated for Working ‘Capital. ——_———_ 16, go2 6 
Reserve Fund— 286,902 0 6 


Amount as per Balance Sheet 
at 31st March, 1905 .. £152,670 13 7 
Added during year .. eo 3483 8 3 
156,104 10 


Cash uninvested .. oe 735 9 
155,239 3 7 
Revenue Appropriation Account .. 14,208 7 
Balance of sums set aside for additions to 
Machinery and Plant, &c. 
Investments . 2,038 2 2 
Interest and Dividends received from’ Invest- 
ments 
Sundry Creditors... ee eo «618,322 17 8 
On account of Wages, Stores, &e. 
Transvaal Government ee 25,388 16 
Gold Profits Tax for the Year. —— 43,91013 8 
Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
No. 14 ee 40 5 0 
No. 25 ee 18315 0 
No. 27 os os oo ae 19 5 0 
No. 28 oe oe oo oe 35 0 
No. 29 se ee oe oe 63 9 © 
Yo. 30 ae oe oe 7619 
No. 3t aw ee 288 10 0 
No. 32 ee es 42310 0 
— - 738 13 0 
Dividend Account No. 33 .-. oe os 332,000 0 
Declared 16th March, 1906. 
Coupons unpaid ee 44915 0 
133,208 8 o 
Profit and Loss Account .. 79:945 9 9 


Nore.— There are further Liabilities on account ah Shares 
subscribed for in other Companies as under, viz. 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency. Lim., £2 2s. per Share uncalled 
on 2,486 Shares... 


45.220 12 0 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Lim., £64 


r Share uncalled on 37 Shares os 2,368 0 o 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Lim., £9 
per Share uncalled on 253 Sh ares 2,277 0 0 
Witwatersrand Native Labour A Associa- 
tion, Lim., &s. per Share uncalled on 
45 7 Shares és oe ee 168 16 
£1046 8 o 


£717,045 9 3 


Cr. s. d. & s. d 
By Mine Property — 
Paid to Vendors 56,000 ragaenaes 
of £1 each s6,0c0 


Paid to Vendors, Cas 
Purchase Price shold ‘of 


Mynpacht, Cash _ .. 26,000 0 0 
ccoun 
Purchase Price, of Claims ( 43}) 
Mill Site 2,387 0 0 
Purchase Price “of Claims (9) 
Turffontein 325 0 
Purchase Price of Freehold of 
Claims (9) Turffontein oe 3 0 
— 3505 3 0 
Water Rights— 
Mill Water Right.. 500 © 
0 
Reservoirs and Dams— 
Mill Water Dam oe ee 3714 17 10 
Mill Tailings Dam oe 861 7 2 
Mill Service Reservoir 1,154 10 7 
ine ,, ee 628 18 7 
6,359 14 2 
Machinery and Plant— 
120-Stamp Mill and Water 
rvice .. ° 57,614 17 11 
Electric Plant, “Power and 
Lighting 33,001 
220-Stamp Mill Cyanide ‘Works 16,284 17 7 
‘Tram Plant, Surface and Under- 
ground .. oe oe 7:131 11 
Workshops. Plant 3,700 15 10 
Rock Prilling Plant 11,383 5 
No. x Main Shaft, Hauling and 
es Gear 1,525 0 0 
No. 2 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear 800 0 oO 
Incline Shaft Head Gear, Stone 
Breakers, Engines, &c. os 92,042 4 1 
Carts and Harness os me 222 1 g 
Assay Plant, Surveying In- 
struments, Piping ill to 
Mire and Sundries .. eo 1,083 14 2 
$96,990 
Buildings Account, Old .. oe 21,486 12 2 
Mine Development— 
Main Shaft and Cross-cuts .. 24,261 1 9 
———_ 186,902 6 
Buildings, New— 286,902 0 6 
—- in Suspense as per last 
Repo: 14349 8 10 
expended during Year 46 11 
13,395 © 9 
during 
oe oe oe 2,094 6 11 


—— 11,301 13 10 


Carried forward oe oe or £298,203 ™4 4 


Brought forward .. ee os os 203 
Stores and Materials— 
On Hand os 
In Transit ee oe oe 


9,955 2 6 

1,581 17 2 
11,536 19 
Investments— 

Rand Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany, 253 Shares of £1 each 
and £2 10S. premium.. 10 

Co-operative Exchange Yard, 
Lim., 37 Shares of £80 each 
(416 ‘paid up). 

Chamber of Mines “Labour 
Importation Agency, Lim., 
2,486 Shares of £3 each (18s. 
paid up ) 2,237 8 o 

Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, Lim., 497 Shares 
paid and 25s. 

eposit ° 
Less writen off to — 
Working Costs 918 9 o 
—- 3.715 18 © 
15,252 17 


Sundry Debtors and Payments ~ 

Advance .. 3,930 1 10 
Cash on Call, bearing Interest . 138,818 10 7 

At Bankers and in Hand... 5,086 10 4 


123,905 

Geld Consignment Account .. 119,649 3 8 
Reserve Fund Investments— 

4128,071 3s. 2d. British ah 


243554 4 7 


percent. Consols_.. 109,344 15 6 
ret 850 Rand Mines Lim., 5 per 
cent. Debentures . 9 
43,200 Mexico E lectric Trams 
5 percent. Debentures... 3232 0 


428,750 Johannesburg Muni- 
cipal 4 per cent. Stock oe 
Bank of Africa, Lim., Fixed 
Deposit eo ee se 


28,110 10 4 


12,184 7 0 


156,104 1% 10 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from ist April, 1905, 
to 3ist March, 1906. 


Dr. 
To Expenditure. s. d. 

Mining Expenses... 144,368 0 6 
Development .. oe ee oe és 3.350 5 
Milling Expenses .. oe oe oo es 41,973 2 6 
Cyaniding Expenses oe oe oo 32,044 4 
Accumulated Slimes Expenses .. 15,826 15 8 
Dump Treatment Expenses és oe 7,183 12 1t 
General Expenses 14,517 13 5 


Amounts written off ‘for a addi- 
‘ tions to Plant .. -. £24,700 0 0 
Less Machinery Sold .. oo 


23.730 12 2 
—— 282,094 3 6 


To Head Office Expenses— 


Salaries and London Office Expenses oe 4,868 6 2 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, &c. .. 734 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees oe as oe 3,104 10 © 
Licenses 539 10 0 
Sundry General E xpenditure oe ee pe 130015 3 
10,574 18 5 
293,569 
To Working Profit forthe Year .. 300,069 7 4 
£593,638 9 3 
Profits Tax oe oo 25,629 7 4 
Sundry Expenses si os 442 5 3 
Appropriation Account—Re Purchase of Freehold ae os 3.53% 17 0 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet .. os 79,945 9 
£373,548 19 4 19 4 
Cr. 
By Gold Account... oe os 593638 9 3 
593,638 9 3 
Balance brought down .. eo 300,059 7 4 
Sundry Revenue .. ae oe és 3789 2 3 


£373,548 19 4 


W. BUSCH, Acting Chairman. 
H. P. ROGERS, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account wit! 
the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the Company, and certify that, in our 

inion, the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the whole of the Company’s affairs as s own by the Books. 
FRED J. MOLLER, ) 
UGLAS, 


S. C. STEIL, Secretary. 


j Auditors. 


Johannesburg, 17th May, 1906 
ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


Dividend No, 28. 


DIVIDEND ON TO —HOLDERS OF SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed thai payment, on or 
= SATURDAY, 4th RUGUST. s of DIVI END No. 28 (9 per cent., 

e. 9s. per share), ‘after surrender of OUPON No. 23, at the London Office, 
No. London Wail E.C. COUPONS holders resident in 
the United Kingdom will be su to deduction of 4: ncome Tax at the 
rate of 1s. in the pound. NS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for 
examination, and may be | wed a any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between 
the hours of ELEVEN and 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


B on 
MOIR, London Secretary. 
Londen Office : London he Buildings E.C. 
y,1 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the 
World. > Maps and a List_of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Size 
when shut, 17 by 23 feces. Weight 26 1b. Imperial folio, half morocco, extra. 


Price £12. 


“ Atlas in the entire world. 
There is no atlas to surpass the London in the en Daily  Tolgraph. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
QUARTO EDITION. 
Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefull 


an alphabetical List of Names, giving Lasitedes and Longitudes. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial gto. Price 2gs. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing so Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 


habetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 8vo. Frice 25s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 3 30 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 


alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Second Edition. Revised to date. Size 74 by 12 inches. Price tos. 6d. 


TOURIST SEASON, 1906. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“The pioneers in their own particular class.” 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


SEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout. 
Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 
645 pages, 43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. gs. 
The very best guide to Ireland."—Freeman's Journal. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


EIGHTH EDITION, Remodelied, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. 
Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 
590 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps and Plaus, crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
** Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.” —Scotsman. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. 
With 34 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown &vo. 10s. 
“The best Swiss guide-book published in English."—Manchester Guardian. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL- 


TALK : 


Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and Vocabularies in 


English, French, German, and Itaiian, 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Revised, Augmented, and Brought up to Date, with New Introductory Section 
ciation. 


on Pronun 


Size 5 in. by 3} by } in., cloth, sonnded a 752 pp., thin paper ; weight, 7} oz., 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page gratis. 


Complete List of English and Foreign Handbooks, with 


Specimen Map and Plan, gratis on application. 
1906 EDITION. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS 


post free on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘*‘Quo Vadis?” 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 
THE FIELD OF GLORY 


By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ 
By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 
THE FIELD OF GLORY 


Just Published. . Order at once. Six Shillings. 


drawn and beautifully engraved. With 


ELIZABETH GODFREY'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 


By the Author of “ The Winding Road.” 6s. 

Daily Chronicle: ‘The book is throughout like a human life—flashes of 
quaint humour appear and disappear ; sunshine and shadow ; sorrow and joy 
follow each other as the pages are turned. No effort is evident ; it unfolds as 
a ‘tale that is told.’ 


THE UNDYING PAST 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Standard: ‘‘An inspiring and tremendous theme. It is practically im- 
possible to have anythirg but praise for this powerful and virile translation. 
The book does not even suggest to one that it is a story originally written in 
another language.” 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


A Novel by MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Evening Standard: “‘ A novel with an atmosphere and @ strongly original 
flavour. heart of the book’? is in its restraint, its power of an impression 
without superfluous words, and the admirable detachment of its author who 
allows his facts and his characters to speak for themselves, which they con- 
trive to do with wonderful effectiveness.” 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “‘ The House of Mirth.” Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


HAUNTINGS: Fantastic Stories 


By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘“‘The Enchanted Woods,” ‘‘ The 
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BOMBAY DUCKS 


An Account of some of the Srorrieg Birds and Beasts found in a 
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By L. F. AUSTIN. With an Introductory Memoir by CLARENCE 
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thanks for a memorial volume ideal in its character.” 
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By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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